EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW 

DECEMBER,  igio 


I 

THE  OCCUPATIONS  OF  COLLEGE  GRADUATES 
AS  INFLUENCED  BY  THE  UNDERGRADUATE 
COURSE 

The  college  course  is  today  receiving  at  least  its  share  of  dis¬ 
cussion  on  the  part  both  of  professionals  and  amateurs.  In 
these  discussions  references  to  the  relations  of  the  college  to 
the  life-work  of  the  men  who  graduate  from  it  are  constant, 
but  specific  information  as  to  the  nature  of  that  relation  is  not 
so  easily  found.  In  fact,  it  is  pretty  hard  to  come  upon  at  all. 
It  occurred  to  me,  therefore,  that  some  definite  data  as  to  how 
the  college  men  of  the  present  time  themselves  regard  this  re¬ 
lation  might  be  of  service.  Accordingly  I  sent  a  letter  of 
inquiry  to  the  members  of  the  classes  of  1908-09-10  of  a  typr 
ical  independent  college,  Dartmouth,  and  a  typical  university 
college,  Columbia.  What  I  wanted  to  find  out  was,  of  course, 
just  what  influence  the  college  course  had  exerted  on  each 
man’s  choice  of  a  life  career.  I  knew,  however,  from  experi¬ 
ence,  that  a  direct  inquiry  upon  this  point  would  be  likely  to 
force  the  answer,  and  I  therefore  endeavored  to  get  the  in- 
fomiation,  so  to  speak,  between  the  lines  from  the  answers 
to  the  following  inquiries : 

Have  you  come  to  a  fairly  definite  decision  as  to  what  your 
life  work  is  to  be ? 

Nature  of  work. 

Was  the  decision  reached  before  entering  college? 

If  after  entering,  was  it  in  the  freshman,  sophomore  year, 
junior  or  senior  year,  or  after  graduation? 
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If  you  can  conveniently  do  so,  state  in  a  few  words  the  rea¬ 
son  for  your  decision. 

If  you  have  changed  one  fairly  definite  plan  for  another, 
kindly  indicate  the  time  of  change  and  the  reason  for  it. 

In  all  800  inquiries  may  be  assumed  to  have  reached  their 
destination,  and  up  to  the  present  519  replies  have  been  re¬ 
ceived.  I  have  not  endeavored  to  round  up  the  men  who  have 
not  replied;  for  even  the  clinical  material  of  educational  in¬ 
quiry  possesses  as  individuals  some  rights  of  privacy,  and, 
considering  my  own  record  in  such  matters,  it  is  not  for  me 
to  complain  if  the  “  inclosed  postage  stamp  ”  has  been  used 
for  another,  and,  to  the  recipient,  more  useful  purpose. 

The  addresses  of  the  men  who  failed  to  reply  have  been 
checked  up  roughly.  The  number  who  are  apparently  in  uni¬ 
versity  professional  schools  or  in  teaching  positions  make  it 
clear  that  we  may  safely  draw  our  conclusions  as  to  the  general 
conditions  from  the  replies  that  have  been  received,  provided 
we  remember  that  the  proportion  of  men  still  in  doubt  as  to 
their  future  work  is  naturally  greater  in  the  case  of  men  who 
did  not  reply  than  in  that  of  those  who  did. 

>^The  first  thing  which  the  replies  show  is  that  the  young  col¬ 
lege  man  of  say  twenty-three  is  pretty  sure  to  possess  a  definite 
idea  as  to  what  he  is  going  to  do  with  his  life.  Only  twenty- 
six  men  replied  that  they  had  come  to  no  definite  decision  as 
yet.  Of  the  493  who  had  made  up  their  minds,  216  had  done 
so  before  going  to  college,  and  had  not  changed  since.  Forty- 
three  did  not  make  up  their  minds  until  after  graduation.  For 
those  who  decided  while  in  college,  the  junior  year  seems  to  be 
the  critical  period,  eighty-seven  men  reporting  that  the  deci¬ 
sion  was  reached  in  that  year,  as  against  twenty  in  the  fresh¬ 
man,  thirty-eight  in  the  sophomore,  and  sixty-three  in  the 
senior  year.  One  reason  for  this  may  well  be  that,  consider¬ 
ing  the  present  age  for  college  entrance,  a  student’s  twenty- 
first  birthday  is  likely  to  fall  in  his  junior  year.  Thirty-two 
men  did  not  specifically  indicate  in  their  replies  the  time  when 
their  decision  was  reached. 

The  actual  choices  of  career  affect  our  inquiry  only  sec¬ 
ondarily,  but  they  are  interesting  as  showing  the  professional 
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trend  in  a  college  such  as  Columbia,  where  a  college  student 
may  elect  professional  work  for  the  Bachelor’s  degree.  In¬ 
deed,  a  similar  influence  is  seen  from  the  opportunities  open  to 
the  Dartmouth  undergraduate  in  the  Thayer,  the  Tuck,  and 
the  Medical  Schools. 


Agriculture  and  forestry  .  15 

Architecture  .  4 

Business  .  107 

Engineering  .  45 

Financial  .  36 

Letters  (including  journalism,  etc.)  .  17 

Law  .  96 

Manufacturing  .  28 

Medicine  .  32 

Ministry  .  20 

Public  service  .  20 

Teaching  and  research  .  66- 

Unclassified  .  7 


493 

We  have  now  some  general  idea  as  to  what  about  500 
young  college  men  are  actually  planning  to  do  with  their 
lives.  Let  us  see  their  reasons  for  these  plans,  and  in  par¬ 
ticular  just  what  their  college  experience  has  had  to  do  with 
the  matter.  Not  all  of  them  who  replied  gave  any  reason  at 
all,  and,  as  is  natural,  a  number  of  those  who  did,  gave  more 
than  one  reason.  In  checking  up  the  answers,  therefore,  I 
have  apportioned  these  pro  rata,  so  that  the  answers  represent 
not  only  whole  “  votes,”  but  one-half  and  one-third  votes. 

More  than  half  the  reasons  are  not  very  illuminating — 
which  is  in  part  at  least  the  penalty  one  pays  for  deliberate 
failure  to  “  beg  the  answer  ”  in  the  form  of  question.  Of 
these  vague  replies  eighty-four  were  to  the  effect  that  the  work 
was  likely  to  be  congenial;  fifty-seven  that  the  calling  chosen 
.was  one  for  which  the  man  seemed  best  fitted;  in  twenty-three 
cases  it  was  apparently  the  path  of  least  resistance.  The  more 
definite  factors,  when  given,  are  interesting.  The  thirty-five 
votes  for  an  opportunity  for  service,  and  the  twenty- four  for  a 
career  with  wide  opportunities  are  promising  signs  for  which 
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the  college  may  fairly  take  some  credit.  We  shall  see  in  a 
moment  that  the  college  had  better  take  all  the  credit  it  can. 
The  sixteen  decisions  for  an  outdoor  life,  most  of  them  from 
men  who  are  preparing  for  forestry,  is  an  interesting  sign  of 
the  times.  Only  twenty-three  men  confest  to  choosing  their 
work  chiefly  for  the  financial  reward  immediate  or  prospective, 
and  several  of  these  had  others  depending  upon  them.  Nine¬ 
teen  men  chose  some  particular  calling  as  a  permanent  occupa¬ 
tion,  because  they  liked  the  sample  of  it  they  got  in  summer 
employment;  twenty-seven  were  decided  by  the  opening  up  of 
some  specific  opportunity,  and  fifty-two  by  the  example  of 
parents  or  other  relatives. 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  college  was  not  men¬ 
tioned  at  all  as  a  factor  in  the  student’s  choice.  Indeed,  sev¬ 
eral  men,  guessing  the  main  object  of  the  inquiry,  made  it  a 
point  to  write  that  their  college  career  had  had  nothing  to 
do  with  their  plans  for  the  future.  Of  the  men  who  had  made 
no  change  in  their  program,  twenty-nine  referred  specifically 
to  the  college  courses  as  influencing  their  decision — and  one 
only  of  these  confest  to  having  asked  and  taken  the  advice 
of  his  professors. 

Eighty-seven  men  changed  their  plans  during  the  college 
course.  The  comparatively  small  number  of  these  changes 
(only  1 6  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  replying)  is,  I  think, 
significant,  as  is  also  the  large  proportion  of  changes  which 
apparently  came  from  causes  lying  outside  of  the  program. 
In  forty  of  the  seventy  cases  where  specific  reason  for  the 
change  is  given,  no  mention  is  made  of  the  student’s  college 
career.  Some  men  were  turned  by  a  specific  business  oppor¬ 
tunity  ;  an  early  marriage  caused  one  man  to  give  up  the  study 
of  medicine  and  take  a  teaching  position;  others  changed  for 
reasons  of  health,  family  affairs,  and  the  like.  Five  changes 
were  due  to  indirect  college  influence,  e.g.,  a  call  to  the  min¬ 
istry  resulting  from  a  student’s  visit  to  Northfield,  a  change 
from  medicine  to  law  due  to  success  in  college  debating.  Six¬ 
teen  men  changed  their  plan  because  they  disliked  the  sample 
they  received  in  college  of  the  work  required  in  the  calling  of 
their  first  choice ;  a  biological  course,  for  example,  turned  more 
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than  one  prospective  doctor  into  a  lawyer,  and,  particularly 
at  Columbia,  the  chance  to  offer  professional  work  toward  the 
college  degree  gave  several  undergraduates  all  they  desired  of 
law,  medicine,  or  architecture.  (It  must  not  be  forgotten,  by 
the  way,  that  the  men  with  whom  we  are  dealing  are  not  the 
lame  ducks  of  college  life;  they  had  at  least  entered  the  senior 
class  with  good  standing,  or  they  would  not  have  received  an 
inquiry.)  Only  twenty-five  men  changed  their  plans  because 
of  the  irresistible  attraction  of  some  college  subject.  Perhaps 
the  most  interesting  reply  received  was  from  a  man  who  had 
intended  to  be  an  engineer,  but  who  became  greatly  interested 
in  an  elementary  law  course.  He  cast  about  for  some  occu¬ 
pation  which  would  enable  him  to  serve  both  masters,  and  he 
has  found  what  he  wanted  in  patent  law. 

No  conception  can  be  given  in  a  brief  article  of  the  interest 
of  the  individual  replies  as  documents  humaines.  One  man 
used  the  blank  to  preach  a  Christian  Science  sermon.  Another 
explained  how  acquaintance  with  Jack  London  had  turned 
him  to  the  task  of  improving  the  social  order.  Another, 
who  had  planned  to  be  an  artist,  found  his  esthetic  taste 
atrophied  after  four  years  of  undergraduate  life.  One  man 
gave  up  his  plans  to  be  a  teacher  because  the  college  instructor 
imprest  him  as  singularly  remote  from  the  real  things  of 
life.  Another  whose  triple  ambition  was  to  lead  a  life  that 
was  at  once  spiritual,  active,  and  practically  useful  has,  after 
considering  the  law  and  ministry,  decided  upon  Y.M.C.A. 
work.  A  manufacturer,  in  moments  of  depression,  thought 
of  becoming  a  professional  musician.  We  have,  on  the  one 
hand,  him  who  decided  upon  the  law  as  a  career  at  the  age  of 
five,  and  on  the  other  the  man  who  gave  up  its  study  because 
of  the  difficulty  attending  the  practise  of  law  by  an  honest 
man.  One  man  considered  for  a  long  time  the  rival  attrac¬ 
tions  of  chair-making  and  teaching,  and  finally  decided  upon 
the  latter.  On  the  whole,  the  most  interesting  replies  are 
those  from  men  who,  like  the  patent  lawyer  of  whom  I  spoke, 
have  thought  out  their  own  line  and  then  followed  it,  even  if 
it  led  off  the  beaten  path,  and  of  these  there  are  a  considerable 
number. 
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I  have  cited  these  random  examples  largely  in  the  hope  that 
men  in  other  colleges  may  be  led  to  make  inquiries  along 
the  same  lines.  Unless  I  am  greatly  mistaken,  the  actual  re¬ 
lationship  of  the  college  to  the  student  in  this  matter  of  life- 
work,  as  it  is  indicated  from  the  replies  received  by  me, 
differs  considerably  from  the  offhand  opinion  on  the  subject 
now  held  by  most  men  engaged  in  college  teaching.  It  seems 
to  me  further  that  the  question  has  sufificient  practical  im¬ 
portance  in  these  days  when  we  are  beginning  to  realize  that 
an  American  college  is  not  a  German  university,  to  justify 
a  study  of  five  thousand  cases  instead  of  five  hundred. 

If  my  information  is  typical,  a  very  large  proportion  of 
boys  before  entering  college  have  decided  upon  a  very  definite 
scheme  of  life  from  which  they  are  not  likely  to  change. 
The  question  arises,  therefore,  whether  the  colleges  are  using 
intelligently  the  lever  which  this  places  in  their  hands.  A 
competent  instructor  or  dean,  having  ascertained  the  boy’s 
ambition,  ought  to  be  able  to  focus  his  interest,  according  to 
the  type  of  boy  with  whom  he  is  dealing,  either  in  the  subjects 
which  form  a  broad  foundation  for  his  work  or  in  those 
which  lead  directly  toward  it. 

The  references  to  the  influence  of  what  are  generally  known 
as  undergraduate  activities  are  scattering,  but  there  are  enough 
of  them  to  furnish  one  more  argument  for  paying  attention 
to  these  as  integral  parts  of  the  educational  equipment  of  the 
college.  A  faculty  ought  not  to  be  satisfied  when  it  has  de¬ 
vised  machinery  to  prevent  abuses.  It  ought  not  to  limit  itself 
to  keeping  some  boys  out  of  these  activities,  for  there  are 
at  least  as  many  boys  who  ought  to  be  led  into  them. 

Finally,  knowledge  that  a  student  has  not  yet  made  up  his 
mind  as  to  what  he  will  do,  or  that  he  is  thinking  of  changing 
a  program  previously  formed,  is  of  no  small  importance.  Here 
is  an  actual  hinge  in  the  armor  of  “  remoteness  ”  for  the 
college  to  attack  in  making  its  endeavor  to  establish  a  real 
personal  influence  with  the  student.  It  is  startling  to  read  be¬ 
tween  the  lines  in  so  many  cases  that  a  student  had  no  ex¬ 
pectation  whatever  that  the  faculty  could  or  would  be  of  any 
help  to  him.  I  do  not  mean  that  an  undergraduate  should 
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be  pestered  with  suggestions  and  advice,  but  the  college  cer¬ 
tainly  can  fairly  be  expected  to  have  a  little  more  to  do  with 
his  decision  upon  so  vital  a  matter  than  appears  to  be  the  case 
at  present.  I  am  confident  that  many  a  student,  particularly 
in  the  great  middle  class  of  men,  conspicuous  neither  for 
brilliancy  nor  for  delinquency,  and  therefore  too  often  left 
wholly  to  their  own  devices,  would  welcome  a  sympathetic 
and  intelligent  interest  on  the  part  of  the  college  in  his  future 
career. 

Frederick  P.  Keppel 

Columbia  College 


II 


THE  RECONSTRUCTION  OF  THE  LATIN 
COURSE  ^ 

My  subject  is  a  large  one,  but  I  intend  merely  to  take  a 
hasty  account  of  the  elements  which  constitute  the  Latin 
course.  I  have  no  single  formula  to  express  the  proper 
proportion  and  relation  of  these  elements.  Indeed,  I  do  not 
expect  to  be  able  to  make  any  original  contribution  to  the 
discussion  of  methods  of  teaching  Latin,  but  shall  be  fully 
satisfied  if  what  I  shall  say  leads  any  of  you  to  examine  for 
himself  anew  the  whole  question  of  the  place  of  Latin  in 
education,  and  to  base  upon  the  results  of  this  examination 
a  consistent  plan  for  his  work.  Just  now  it  is  our  duty  to 
see  to  it  that  we  strengthen  our  position  wherever  it  is  weak. 
The  colleges,  having  loosened  the  reins  a  little,  will  watch 
critically  to  see  whether  we  fall  into  a  freer  and  faster  stride 
and  keep  to  the  middle  of  the  road;  if  we  do,  who  can  say 
that  they  will  not  sometime  give  us  our  heads  completely? 
Can  we  do  better,  then,  than  continue  in  the  old  way?  Is 
there  room  for  material  improvement  in  our  work,  any  valid 
reason  for  dissatisfaction  with  the  present  state  of  things? 
One  of  our  hosts  here  today  is  rather  disgusted  with  my  in¬ 
sistence  on  the  defects  in  our  teaching,  and  has  urged  upon 
me  the  evidence  that  Latin  is  holding  its  own  in  the  schools, 
both  in  the  number  of  students  it  attracts  and  in  the  training 
it  gives.  Those  of  you  who  agree  with  him  will  not  wish 
to  hear  me  further,  for  I  start  with  the  assumption  that  much 
of  our  teaching  is  radically  wrong. 

My  assumption  would  not  be  invalidated  by  proof  that 
other  subjects  are  not  taught  so  well,  and  the  facts  which 

*  An  address  at  the  Conference  on  the  Study  and  Teaching  of  Latin 
and  Greek,  Dartmouth  College,  May  20,  1910. 
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are  commonly  advanced  as  proof  of  this  are  misleading.  I 
grant  that  boys  who  have  studied  Latin  are  likely  to  excel 
in  college,  but  maintain  that  this  excellence  is  not  so  much 
due  to  our  teaching  as  to  the  avoidance  of  the  subject  by 
weak  students,  the  greater  length  of  the  Latin  course,  and 
especially  the  superiority  of  the  subject  as  a  means  of  train¬ 
ing.  Believing,  therefore,  that  we  have  a  vantage-ground  in 
the  great  intrinsic  value  of  Latin  as  an  instrument  of  educa¬ 
tion,  I  feel  that  we  shall  be  recreant  if  we  do  not  fortify  and 
keep  it.  As  to  the  statistics  of  which  the  defenders  of  the 
faith  have  made  so  good  use  the  past  few  years,  I  should  take 
greater  satisfaction  in  them  if  they  showed  that  a  due  pro¬ 
portion  of  all  students  who  begin  Latin  finish  the  course  and 
continue  the  study  in  college,  in  case  they  go  to  college. 

I  remain  unconvinced  in  the  face  of  still  another  kind  of 
evidence,  the  testimony  of  successful  men  that  the  study  of 
Latin  contributed  to  their  success  and  enriched  their  lives. 
This  testimony  is  conclusive  as  to  the  value  of  the  study,  but 
is  not  pertinent  to  our  present  question.  These  men  belong 
to  a  generation  that  is  passing;  the  study  of  the  classics  formed 
the  backbone  of  their  education;  many  of  them  have  con¬ 
tinued  to  read  in  the  classical  literatures  and  to  feel  a  keen 
interest  in  classical  antiquity  thruout  life.  How  many  of 
our  own  students  read  the  Latin  writers  after  leaving  school? 
How  many  of  them  will  bear  witness  for  the  classics  in  later 
life?  I  would  not  imply  that  an  unfavorable  answer  to  these 
questions  altogether  condemns  us.  Times  have  changed.  It 
may  be  that  American  education  is  destined  to  cease  sometime 
to  be  centrifugal  and  to  become  centripetal  again.  In  that 
event  the  classics  will  surely  be  one  of  the  centers.  I  am  not, 
however,  a  pronounced  reactionary.  I  am  disposed  to  believe 
that  a  little  Latin  for  the  many  may  be  worth  more  than  a 
great  deal  for  the  few,  and  I  should  not  wish  to  return  to  all 
the  ways  of  the  Latin  teacher  of  the  olden  time.  Nor  am  I 
altogether  pessimistic,  tho  I  do  seem  to  myself  to  see  clearly 
the  coming  of  a  day  of  reckoning.  My  contention  is  that  the 
Latin  course  should  be  revised  by  its  friends — absit  omen. 

No  long  argument  a  priori  is  needed  to  demonstrate  that 
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the  work  can  not  be  perfect  when  the  workmen  disagree  as 
to  the  employment  for  which  it  is  intended,  yet  not  only  are 
those  Latin  teachers  who  have  an  end  in  view  hopelessly  at 
variance  but  many  even  have  no  deliberate  design  whatever. 
Probably  most  of  you  have  read  the  results  of  the  investiga¬ 
tion  of  this  matter  made  by  the  Classical  journal.  In  the  re¬ 
plies  sent  by  teachers  in  secondary  schools  to  an  inquiry  about 
the  aim  of  their  teaching,  the  ability  to  read  the  classical 
languages  was  mentioned  only  13  times,  to  127  references 
to  other  objects,  and  was  not  mentioned  at  all  in  more  than 
three-fourths  of  the  replies.  Let  us  hope  that  some  of  the 
writers  were  so  unsophisticated  that  it  did  not  occur  to  them 
that  anything  but  the  ability  to  read  could  be  put  in  first  place. 
If  the  report  of  the  Commission  on  College  Entrance  Re¬ 
quirements  in  Latin  accomplishes  nothing  else,  it  is  amply 
justified  by  its  declaration  of  the  primacy  of  this  ideal.  Com¬ 
plete  realization  of  an  ideal  is  denied  us;  its  potency  lies  in 
the  effort  to  attain  it.  So,  in  our  teaching,  the  adjustment  of 
means  to  the  end,  the  measurement  of  results  by  a  true 
standard  are  essential  to  high  success.  If  we  regard  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  Latin  courses  of  the  colleges,  the  ability  to  read 
understandingly  is  itself  the  chief  consideration.  If  we  con¬ 
sult  rather  the  good  of  the  greater  number  who  will  pursue 
the  study  only  for  two  or  three  or  four  short  years,  we  shall 
still  find  that  the  diverse  advantages  which  are  claimed  for  it 
are  derived  either  from  reading  or  from  the  processes  in¬ 
volved  in  learning  to  read.  There  is  one  exception,  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  ancient  life  and  institutions.  If  this  is  the  chief 
thing,  as  some  of  our  own  number  say,  Latin  hasn’t  a  leg 
to  stand  on.  The  work  can  be  done  better  and  more  econom¬ 
ically  by  the  teacher  of  history  and  the  excellent  books  in 
English  which  now  cover  nearly  the  whole  field.  I  have 
heard  it  said  recently  that  the  by-products  of  Latin  study 
are  more  important  than  the  reading  of  Latin,  and  to  that  I 
heartily  subscribe.  “  It  is  constantly  the  case,”  we  are  told, 
**  that  the  by-products  of  a  complex  industry  are  found  to  be 
the  sole  source  of  business  profit.”  Yet  there  can  not  be  such 
a  thing  as  a  by-product  without  a  process  and  a  main  product. 
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It  would  seem  to  be  incumbent  upon  me  to  turn  at  this 
point  to  methods  of  teaching  what  has  been  called  the  art  of 
reading  Latin.  I  have,  however,  said  what  I  had  to  say  on 
this  topic  in  an  article  to  be  printed  in  the  June  Classical 
journal,  and  I  wish  now  to  direct  your  attention  briefly  to 
the  foundations  and  the  accessories  of  our  work.  Our  atti¬ 
tude  toward  these  should  be  determined  by  three  considera¬ 
tions, — the  necessity  of  economy  of  time,  the  student’s  right 
to  know  the  dimensions  of  his  daily  task,  and  the  teacher’s 
duty  to  teach.  There  could  scarcely  be  made  a  more  com¬ 
monplace  statement  than  that,  but  I  have  not  the  slightest 
hesitation  in  affirming  that  the  great  majority  of  Latin 
teachers  do  not  recognize  the  compelling  force  of  any  of  these 
things.  Most  do,  it  is  true,  lament  the  impossibility  of  accom¬ 
plishing  their  appointed  task  in  the  time  that  is  meted  out  to 
them,  but  make  no  attempt  to  cut  their  coat  according  to  their 
cloth.  It  is  a  nice,  perhaps  a  bootless,  question  to  inquire  how 
far  the  quantitative  requirements  for  admission  to  college  are 
responsible  for  the  loss  of  all  sense  of  proportion  in  the  Latin 
work  of  the  schools.  It  avails  little,  too,  to  argue  that  the 
college  entrance  requirements,  and  indeed  the  effective  han¬ 
dling  of  the  subject  as  a  powerful  factor  in  education,  call  for 
a  more  generous  allotment  of  the  student’s  time.  The  Latin 
teacher  is  barely  able  to  prevent  a  reduction  from  the  present 
allowance,  and  the  colleges  feel  that  the  relinquishment  of 
quantitative  demands  would  furnish  a  pretext  for  a  general 
curtailment  of  the  Latin  course. 

Professor  Johnston  put  his  finger  on  one  of  the  sore  places 
in  our  work  in  his  paper  on  “  The  teaching  of  second-year 
Latin,”  printed  in  the  School  review,  vol.  x.  This  is  the 
vagueness  of  its  outline  as  seen  by  the  student,  the  immensity 
of  its  extent.  In  Professor  Johnston’s  words,  the  trouble  with 
second-year  Latin  is  due  “  to  the  failure  of  the  teacher  to  so 
assign  the  lessons  and  conduct  the  recitations  that  the  pupil 
may  make  adequate  preparation  for  them,  or,  in  other  words, 
to  hazy,  indefinite,  and  shifting  methods  of  teaching.”  These 
faults  are,  however,  not  confined  to  the  work  of  the  second 
year.  I  wish  to  repeat  Professor  Johnston’s  charge  under 
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three  specifications :  first,  the  student  does  not  know  just  what 
he  is  expected  to  do;  second,  he  does  not  know  how  to  do 
what  he  does  know  is  expected  of  him;  third,  he  is  expected 
to  do  some  things  that  he  can  not  afford  to  do.  These  par¬ 
ticulars  are  identical,  tho  in  changed  order  and  negative  form, 
witli  the  considerations  which  I  have  already  suggested  as 
the  determinants  of  our  treatment  of  the  questions  we  are  now 
to  consider. 

The  first  year  of  Latin  is  made  unduly  hard  thru  the 
prevalence  of  a  blind  belief  that  all  the  accidence  and  most 
of  the  syntax  of  the  language  must  be  mastered  before  read¬ 
ing  begins.  In  these  first  lessons,  at  least,  it  would  be  well 
to  follow  Professor  Johnston’s  golden  rule  of  teaching: 
“  Never  do  today  what  you  can  postpone  until  tomorrow.” 
All  the  regular  inflections  must  be  learned  at  this  stage,  and 
the  irregular  forms  which  will  be  met  frequently  in  the  first 
reading.  A  thoro  knowledge  of  forms  is  the  only  sound 
foundation  for  future  work,  but  it  is  not  enough  that  they 
be  known  in  their  place  in  the  paradigms.  The  important 
thing  is  sure  and  quick  recognition  of  their  force  in  the 
sentence,  and  for  this  reason  there  should  be  an  abundance 
of  both  Latin-English  and  English-Latin  exercises.  One 
ought  not  to  despair  of  the  student  who  is  hard  put  to  it  to 
commit  paradigms  to  memory  or  to  retain  them,  since  this 
is  not  the  highest  form  of  linguistic  ability.  He  may  find 
himself  when  the  language  begins  to  appeal  to  him  as  a 
vehicle  for  thought,  and  then  learn  the  forms  in  their  vital 
relations.  It  is  a  mistake  to  isolate  each  declension  and  con¬ 
jugation,  for  their  resemblances  and  differences  can  be  made 
a  mnemonic  aid  of  the  greatest  value.  For  example,  a  new 
tense  may  be  inflected  in  all  the  regular  conjugations  by  the 
synthesis  of  stem,  tense-sign,  and  personal  ending  before  it  is 
assigned  for  memorizing. 

Whatever  view  we  may  hold  as  to  the  best  way  of  learning 
forms,  we  all  agree  that  syntax  can  be  laid  hold  of  firmly 
only  as  one  reads.  The  beginner’s  book,  then,  should  treat 
no  constructions  which  are  not  absolutely  needed  for  the  start 
in  reading.  There  is  a  chance  here  for  a  saving  of  time  and 
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greater  concentration  of  the  student’s  efforts.  Not  only  should 
all  unusual  constructions  be  left  to  be  explained  where  they 
occur  in  the  literature  and  all  the  more  difficult  ones  be  post¬ 
poned  until  their  time  comes  in  a  systematic  treatment  of 
syntax  or  until  the  understanding  of  them  is  necessary  to 
further  progress,  but  there  should  be  no  attempt  to  put  into 
categories  those  which  offer  no  obstacle  to  an  idiomatic  Eng¬ 
lish  rendering  of  the  fonu.  For  instance,  no  rules  need  be 
given  for  the  uses  of  the  genitive  usually  found  in  beginners’ 
books,  nor  for  case-constructions  in  which  a  preposition  is 
regularly  employed. 

It  is  evident  that  it  is  a  waste  of  time  to  learn  in  the  first 
year  a  vocabulary  which  will  not  be  used  later,  or  not  used 
before  it  is  forgotten.  Some  preliminary  practise  in  reading 
a  simple  connected  text  is  indispensable  to  a  good  start  in  the 
required  reading.  It  should  be  commenced  early  in  the  year, 
that  the  great  mass  of  forms  and  the  other  difficulties  of  the 
initial  stage  may  be  diluted  and  rendered  palatable.  “  Made 
Latin  ”  or  a  simplified  text  may  be  used  for  this  purpose,  but 
care  will  have  to  be  taken  to  make  sure  that  the  material  is 
so  graded  as  to  fit  its  intended  use.  In  vocabulary  and  style 
it  should  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  required  reading. 

The  new  requirements  proposed  by  the  Commission  on 
College  Entrance  Requirements  in  Latin,  and  already  adopted 
by  many  colleges,  leave  the  choice  of  works  to  be  read,  within 
certain  limits,  to  the  schools.  Perhaps  it  will  be  worth  while 
for  me  to  speak  briefly  of  the  possibilities  now  open  to  us,  in 
the  light  of  my  experience  in  reading  with  my  boys  some  of 
the  works  included  in  the  new  canon  but  not  much  studied 
hitherto  in  our  schools.  Let  me  begin  with  the  familiar 
Gallic  zvar.  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  would  banish  Caesar 
entirely  from  the  schools.  His  writings  lend  themselves  to 
instruction  in  grammar;  the  concreteness  of  the  thought  fits 
them  admirably  for  the  first  essay  in  sustained  translation; 
it  is  possible  to  become  sufficiently  familiar  with  their  vocabu¬ 
lary  and  style  to  begin  early  to  read  at  sight;  they  are  not 
uninteresting  to  boys  at  least  (I  am  not  sure  about  girls),  if 
the  teacher  show’s  some  interest  in  them  himself,  brings  out 
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their  significance,  and  makes  each  piece  of  description  and 
every  episode  a  reality;  their  very  savagery  furnishes  occasion 
for  the  inculcation  of  ethics  and  political  morality.  But  we 
do  not  make  the  most  of  the  Gallic  imr  if  we  confine  our 
students  to  the  first  four  books.  The  first  is  the  hardest  of 
the  seven,  and  the  other  three  have  long  stretches  of  com¬ 
paratively  little  interest.  We  are  now  free  to  make  selections 
from  the  entire  work.  I  think  I  should  begin  with  the  intro¬ 
ductory  chapter  on  the  geography  of  Gaul,  then  jump  to  the 
description  and  comparison  of  Gaul  and  Germany  in  the 
sixth  book;  from  this  point  the  selections  might  be  varied 
from  year  to  year.  The  following  are  recommended  by  their 
subject-matter:  the  campaign  against  the  Veneti  (Book  III), 
the  two  expeditions  to  Britain  (Books  IV  and  V),  the  attacks 
upon  the  camps  of  Sabinus  and  Cotta  and  of  Cicero  (Book  V), 
and  the  uprising  under  Vercingetorix  (Book  VII).  I  have 
several  years  read  with  a  class  parts  of  the  third  book  of  the 
Civil  ivar,  but  despite  the  imix)rtance  of  the  battle  of  Phar- 
salus  in  Roman  history  I  am  convinced  that  Caesar’s  account 
of  the  campaign  has  far  less  interest  for  boys  than  much  of 
the  Gallic  war.  If  you  have  not  used  the  Lives  of  Nepos  as 
a  schoolbook,  let  me  persuade  you  to  try  the  experiment,  sub¬ 
stituting  an  equivalent  amount  for  one  or  two  books  of 
Caesar  from  the  lives  of  the  greater  historical  characters. 
Apart  from  the  simplicity,  clearness,  and  concreteness  of 
Nepos’s  style,  and  the  attraction  which  romantic  biographies 
of  great  men  have  for  the  young,  there  is  a  peculiar  advantage 
in  that  the  subject-matter  is  divided  into  small,  distinct  parts, 
each  of  which  can  be  apprehended  as  a  whole  by  the  most 
immature  mind. 

The  new  requirements  retain  the  specific  prescription  of 
Cicero’s  speeches  for  the  Manilian  Law  and  for  Archias,  and 
schools  that  have  found  it  impossible  to  read  in  the  third  year 
more  than  the  six  orations  which  have  been  prescribed  hitherto 
will  therefore  be  free  to  substitute  other  works  for  the  Catili- 
narian  orations  only.  Some  teachers,  doubtless,  will  feel 
that  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline  ought  not  to  lose  its  prominence 
in  the  school  course,  but  the  last  two  speeches  seem  to  me  the 
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only  ones  of  the  series  that  are  worth  while.  The  history 
of  the  conspiracy  may  be  read  more  understandingly,  despite 
perversions  of  fact,  and  more  comfortably,  in  Sallust. 
At  Exeter  we  omit  Chapters  I-IV  and  VI-XIII  of 
the  Catiline.  If  you  are  able  to  read  a  little  Cicero 
in  the  fourth  year,  and  it  is  unwise  to  let  the  year  pass 
with  no  study  of  prose,  do  not  lose  the  opportunity  to  read 
some  of  Cicero’s  letters  or  the  De  scnectute.  The  pleasure 
which  a  class  takes  in  the  former  is  easily  explained,  but  I 
have  been  somewhat  surprised  to  find  the  charm  of  the  latter 
thoroly  appreciated  by  boys.  Pronto  says:  0 nines  Ciceronis 
epistiilas  legendas  censeo,  niea  sententia  vel  magis  qiiam  ontnes 
eius  orationes.  This  estimate  is  sound,  but  we  can  not  read 
all  of  the  letters,  nor  can  we  afford  to  forego  the  study  of  the 
rhetorical  art,  the  elaboration  of  style  in  the  speeches.  Some 
few  letters  should  be  chosen  for  their  human  interest  or  for 
their  bearing  upon  the  contents  of  other  reading  in  the  course, 
and  inasmuch  as  many  different  matters  are  often  touched 
upon  in  a  single  letter,  there  should  be  no  hesitation  in  ex¬ 
cerpting  the  simpler  or  more  interesting  parts.  Sallust’s 
Jiigurthine  war,  which  is  offered  as  another  substitute  for 
the  orations  against  Catiline,  I  do  not  dwell  upon,  for  the 
reason  that  it  is  not  available  in  a  school  edition. 

As  I  hold  that  there  should  be  some  prose  in  the  last  year 
of  the  course,  so  I  favor  the  reading  of  at  least  a  modicum 
of  poetry  in  the  third  year,  and  even  in  the  second.  Vergil 
should  be  postponed  to  the  fourth  year,  for  the  .^neid  is  too 
precious  to  be  given  into  the  awkward  hands  of  the  tyro.  If 
the  student  first  gains  some  familiarity  with  the  hexameters 
of  Ovid,  there  is  a  chance  that  the  Mneid  will  be  appreciated 
as  poetry.  Besides,  Ovid  is  better  suited  than  Vergil  to  the 
earlier  years  of  the  course  from  what  Professor  Duff  calls 
“  his  faculty  of  limpid  and  rapid  narration,”  the  brevity  of 
his  narratives,  and  the  nature  of  his  theme.  I  have  in  mind 
particularly  the  Metamorphoses,  but  elegiac  verse  is  easily 
understood,  and  Ovid’s  practise  of  closing  the  thought  with 
the  pentameter  makes  for  simplicity  of  expression.  Much 
of  the  Fasti  is  instructive  in  the  light  it  throws  upon  Roman 
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myth  and  religion,  but  I  question  the  advisability  of  giving 
any  of  our  limited  time  to  the  Tristia,  unless  it  be  to  bring  into 
our  reading  something  of  the  personal  note.  The  first  and 
second  books  of  the  jEncid  are  prescribed,  and  either  the 
fourth  or  the  sixth.  These  last  two  it  might  be  well  to  read 
alternately,  for  the  sake  of  variety.  The  omitted  portions  of 
the  first  six  books  are  easily  summarized.  Perhaps  some 
passages,  such  as  the  description  of  Scylla  and  Charybdis  and 
the  story  of  the  rescue  of  Achsemenides,  should  be  read  in 
full.  The  time  that  remains  may  be  devoted  to  selections 
from  the  last  six  books,  so  connected  by  summaries  of  im¬ 
portant  omissions  that  the  whole  work  will  have  unity  for 
the  student;  or  the  required ‘amount  of  poetry  may  be  filled 
up  with  the  Ovid  of  the  earlier  years,  and  thus  room  be  left 
for  the  return  to  prose.  I  have  never  been  able  to  agree  with 
the  dictum  of  the  Committee  of  Ten  that  the  Bucolics  are,  to 
the  schoollx)y,  the  least  interesting  and  most  difficult  part 
of  Vergil’s  works.  Our  boys  always  manifest  a  freshening 
of  interest  when  we  turn  from  the  jEneid  to  the  Bucolics,  and 
always  read  them  with  comparative  facility.  I  do  not,  to  be 
sure,  insist  upon  the  identification  of  the  names  of  all  the 
plants  mentioned,  and  I  put  to  one  side  Vergil’s  indebtedness 
to  Theocritus  and  other  matters  of  interest  to  the  scholar. 
I  hope  we  shall  sometime  have  an  edition  of  selections  from 
the  Georgies  for  school  use.  This  work  Dryden  called  “  the 
best  Poem  of  the  best  Poet.” 

There  should  be  a  place  for  two  kinds  of  editions  of  the 
texts :  one  kind  containing  a  whole  work  or  all  suitable  parts 
of  it,  and  ofifering,  therefore,  a  large  choice  of  selections;  the 
other  presenting  a  small  portion  of  one  of  the  longer  works, 
a  portion  fairly  complete  in  itself  and  of  such  unity  that  all 
of  it  ought  to  be  read,  if  read  at  all.  Both  kinds  have  their 
advantages.  The  former  will  lead  to  a  wider  range  and 
greater  variety  of  reading  within  individual  works,  especially 
where  the  books  are  bought  from  the  taxes  and  must  be  used 
year  after  year;  in  the  case  of  an  occasional  student  there  is  a 
positive  intellectual  stimulus  in  the  mere  handling  of  the 
masterpiece  of  a  great  writer.  The  smaller  book  is  cheaper. 
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more  convenient,  conducive  to  the  study  of  a  larger  number 
of  authors  and  works. 

Even  the  complete  editions,  however,  should  be  reduced  in 
size.  They  have  much  that  is  meant  for  the  eyes  of  the 
college  professor  who,  it  is  hoped,  will  testify  to  the  scholar¬ 
ship  of  their  makers;  much,  too,  that  is  only  a  stumbling-block 
to  one  who  wishes  really  to  teach.  The  display  of  erudition 
in  the  customary  introduction  and  its  embarrassing  fulness 
do  little  harm,  because  of  the  amiable  habit  of  paying  no 
attention  to  the  introduction.  The  notes  also  are  often  neg¬ 
lected  by  students.  For  my  part,  I  am  convinced  that  the 
character  of  the  notes  in  our  schoolbooks  is  partly  responsible 
for  the  teacher’s  failure  to  follow  any  clear,  definite  plan  of 
work,  and  I  confess  that  I  think  the  student  is  justified  in 
disregarding  them.  There  are  defects  in  all  the  sorts  of  notes 
that  go  to  make  up  the  usual  commentary.  Those  dealing 
with  historical  allusions,  antiquities,  and  the  like  are  often 
either  excrescences  or  too  fragmentary  to  be  helpful.  On 
this  side,  the  sole  object  should  be  the  clarification  of  the 
writer’s  thought,  not  the  widening  of  the  student’s  field  of 
knowledge — not  that  the  latter  is  not  desirable,  but  it  should 
be  left  for  viva  voce  teaching,  and  the  notes  should  be  re¬ 
stricted  to  a  single  purpose. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  translation  would  best  serve  the 
purp>ose  I  have  in  mind.  Metaphrase,  however,  when  given 
the  authority  of  print,  induces  the  habitual  use  of  awkward 
English,  and  free  renderings  are  commonly  accepted  by  the 
student  without  scrutiny  of  the  original.  What  is  wanted  is 
rather  analysis  of  the  thought,  wherever  it  is  obscure.  The 
science  of  reading  and  the  art  of  translation  should  be  left 
to  be  taught  in  the  classroom,  where  alone  they  can  be  learned. 
Yet  precept  will  not  produce  the  ability  to  make  a  faithful  and 
worthy  rendering.  The  teacher  must  himself  translate  fre¬ 
quently,  not  merely  the  difficult  sentence,  but  long  passages. 
To  force  the  student  to  listen  to  the  unintelligible  distortions 
of  his  fellows  day  by  day,  and  to  put  before  him  no  better 
example  for  his  emulation,  is  to  invite  confusion  and  failure. 
A  teacher  should  always  go  to  class  prepared  to  put  the  whole 
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lesson  into  fluent  and  idiomatic  English.  In  the  case  of 
poetry  it  is  profitable  to  read  occasionally  from  some  good 
verse  rendering. 

Finally,  I  would  have  the  references  to  the  grammars 
omitted  from  the  notes.  They  are  often  so  numerous  and 
deal  with  matters  so  elementary  or  so  hard  that  they  hinder 
progress  by  wasting  time  or  by  raising  unnecessary  difficulties. 
But  this  is  not  the  reason  that  prompts  my  radical  suggestion, 
nor  the  fact  that  the  editor’s  treatment  of  syntax  is  often 
at  variance  with  that  of  some  of  the  manuals  to  which  ex¬ 
pediency  requires  him  to  refer.  The  chief  thing  is  that  they 
militate  against  the  systematic  study  of  grammar.  Now 
grammatical  study  has  two  appraisals:  first,  it  unfolds  the 
laws  of  language  and  reacts  upon  the  logical  faculty;  sec¬ 
ondly,  it  holds  the  key  to  the  meaning  of  a  particular  word, 
or  phrase,  or  clause.  A  belief  that  the  bigger  criterion  is 
also  the  greater  is  the  justification  of  a  formal  method  of 
presentation  of  the  facts  in  paradigms  and  rules.  This  is 
the  method  generally  followed  in  this  country,  but  it  is  weak¬ 
ened  by  the  piecemeal  and  heterogeneous  notes  of  our  editions. 
The  teacher  should  take  up  related  constructions  in  an  orderly, 
systematic  fashion,  giving  the  necessary  references  to  the 
grammar  and  centering  attention  upon  examples  in  the  text, 
to  the  exclusion  of  other  questions  of  syntax  not  already  so 
treated.  At  first  there  will  be  some  new  or  unfamiliar  con¬ 
structions  which  can  not  be  blinked,  but  the  teacher  alone  can 
know  what  will  be  unfamiliar  to  a  particular  class,  and  the 
number  of  new  constructions  which  must  be  explained  in  a 
single  lesson  will  be  found  to  be  surprizingly  small.  I  mean 
that  there  will  be  few  constructions  that  will  trouble  a  student 
to  the  extent  of  preventing  his  apprehension  of  the  meaning  or 
his  translation  of  the  sentence.  Many  teachers  do  not  realize 
that  categorizing  is  not  strictly  essential  to  the  reading  of 
Latin,  any  more  than  it  is  to  the  reading  of  English.  Take  the 
subjunctive  in  subordinate  clauses,  for  instance:  in  most  cases 
it  is  only  when  you  ask  why  the  subjunctive  is  used  that  the 
student  discovers  that  a  difficulty  confronts  him;  he  has  trans¬ 
lated  the  verb  easily  and  correctly.  So,  too,  with  the  sequence 
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of  tenses  and  many  other  highly  prized  means  of  hastening  the 
untimely  end  of  the  youth  who  has  braved  the  terrors  of  Latin. 

I  hope  I  have  not  given  you  the  impression  that  I  advocate 
disregard  of  grammatical  categories.  What  I  urge  is  one  new 
category  at  a  time,  and  in  natural  sequence, — in  other  words, 
a  methodical  treatment  of  the  grammar,  beginning  with  the 
simplest  fundamental  principles.  If  this  procedure  leaves 
some  questions  temporarily  unsolved,  so  much  the  better,  for 
the  teacher  will  be  forced  to  ascertain  in  advance  what  the  les¬ 
son  contains,  and  to  give  his  class  such  help  as  they  will  need. 
So,  in  still  another  respect,  he  will  be  performing  his  proper 
function.  My  proposal  may  perhaps  not  be  applicable  to  the 
work  of  the  last  years  of  the  course,  since  most  of  the  com¬ 
mon  constructions  will  have  been  mastered  before  then,  but 
the  mortality  in  the  second  year  at  least  is  partly  due  to  the 
practise  of  forcing  upon  the  student  at  the  outset  of  his  read¬ 
ing  all  the  usages  of  the  language.^ 

There  remains  the  problem  of  the  vocabulary.  It  is  next  to 
impossible  for  the  student  to  get  a  clear  and  adequate  idea  of 
the  meaning  of  Latin  words  from  the  special  vocabularies  ap¬ 
pended  to  our  schoolbooks.  In  the  first  place,  he  is  confused 
by  the  differences  in  the  books  he  uses.  For  instance,  various 
derivations  of  the  same  word  are  given,  or  the  same  etymology 
is  stated  variously,  so  that  this  aid  to  the  grasp  of  the  meaning 
fails.  Moreover,  the  faults  of  any  single  vocabulary  are  usu¬ 
ally  serious  enough  to  condemn  it.  The  editor  thinks  only  of 
offering  such  English  renderings  of  the  Latin  words  as  will  fit 
into  a  translation  of  the  text  he  is  editing.  In  consequence 
of  this  attitude  the  primary,  literal,  essential  force  of  the  word 
does  not  appear  at  all  or  is  obscured  by  the  multitude  of 
ostensible  English  equivalents,  which  are  really  only  the  incon¬ 
gruous  adaptations  of  the  rendering  to  the  demands  of  English 
idiom  in  dealing  with  a  particular  context.  Now  it  is  precisely 
this  adaptation  that  constitutes  the  virtue  of  training  in  trans¬ 
lation,  but  it  must  be  made  by  the  student. 

*  Byrne’s  Syntax  of  high  school  Latin  will  be  found  helpful  in  de¬ 
termining  the  relative  importance  and  the  order  of  presentation  of  the 
facts  of  syntax. 
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Despite  the  tendency  nowadays  to  put  all  that  a  student  of 
Latin  will  need  at  a  given  stage  between  two  covers,  including 
even  a  grammar  and  exercises  in  composition,  I  have  enter¬ 
tained  the  thought  that  the  time  is  ripe  for  a  return  to  the  use 
of  a  lexicon  and  the  discarding  of  the  special  vocabularies. 
The  lexicon  should  offer  only  simple  and  established  deriva¬ 
tions,  the  fundamental  meanings  of  such  words  as  occur  in 
the  works  open  to  the  schools  and  their  most  important  idi¬ 
omatic  uses,  with  the  briefest  citations  where  examples  best 
show  usages  or  constructions.  The  words  of  most  frequent 
occurrence  could  be  designated,  and  this  device  would  remove 
some  of  the  perplexity  regarding  the  student’s  acquisition  of  a 
vocabulary.  At  present,  if  we  wish  to  avail  ourselves  of  the 
opportunity  to  economize  his  effort  by  the  use  of  the  recently 
published  statistics  of  the  frequency  of  words,  we  are  forced 
to  rely  upon  mechanical  memorizing  of  lists  or  ourselves  to 
make  a  vast  expenditure  of  time  and  strength  in  hunting  out 
in  each  new  piece  of  reading  the  words  recommended  to  us  as 
of  most  importance.®  With  the  more  important  words  marked 
in  a  lexicon,  it  would  be  easy  to  enforce  careful  study  of  them 
as  they  are  lookt  up  in  the  course  of  any  reading. 

I  am  not  in  entire  accord  with  the  views  on  the  teaching  of 
what  we  call  Latin  composition  now  gaining  the  ascendant 
among  secondary  teachers.  For  one  thing,  I  object  to  the  in¬ 
dependent  treatment  of  syntax  in  the  books  of  exercises,  as  I 
object  to  it  in  the  editions  of  texts,  on  the  ground  that  the 
student  has  his  hands  full  with  the  treatment  of  his  manual 
of  grammar,  and  should  not  be  distracted  by  differences  of 
classification,  terminology,  or  wording.  The  physical  weight 
of  two  books  is  not  so  heavy  a  burden  as  the  mental  weight  of 
confused  ideas.  Then,  tho  I  would  make  common  cause  with 
those  who  seek  simpler  college  entrance  examinations  in  com¬ 
position  than  are  now  set  by  some  institutions,  my  motive  is 
not  a  reduction  in  the  time  given  to  the  subject  by  the  schools. 
What  is  needed  is  a  clear  recognition  of  the  fact  that,  for  us, 

*  This,  of  course,  is  not  necessary  in  case  one  is  willing  to  read  all 
the  texts  covered  by  Professor  Lodge’s  list,  in  the  exact  order  followed 
in  the  list. 
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exercises  in  composition  are  only  a  means  of  bringing  home  to 
our  students  the  elementary  facts  of  grammar.  Four  years 
are  none  too  long  for  this.  A  protracted  experiment  with  a 
separate  hour  for  composition  has  confirmed  my  feeling  that 
it  is  a  mistake  to  divorce  the  lesson  in  composition  from  the 
lesson  in  the  Latin  text.  In  addition  to  the  obvious  ad¬ 
vantages  in  the  connection  of  the  two,  there  is  discoverable  in 
the  student  a  greater  respect  for  the  former  when  it  is  made 
expressly  subsidiary  to  that  which  is  clearly  of  greater  im¬ 
portance. 

The  basis  of  the  day’s  exercise  should  be  the  principle  of 
syntax  which  is  to  be  taken  up  that  day  in  the  course  of  the 
systematic  study  of  grammar  which  I  have  already  suggested. 
It  is  not  imperative  that  the  principle  be  illustrated  in  the  day’s 
assignment  of  text,  if  illustrations  have  already  been  met  in  the 
reading;  but  new  words  of  importance  and  the  idioms  of  the 
text  should  be  employed,  and  the  sentences  should  be  so  worded 
as  to  help  in  the  understanding  of  the  text.*  It  is  my  experi¬ 
ence  that  the  best  results  follow  the  use  of  short,  simple  sen¬ 
tences,  rendered  orally  and  offhand.  The  number  of  sentences 
should  depend  upon  the  amount  of  drill  required  to  make  the 
particular  class  conversant  with  the  particular  construction. 
One  construction  will  sometimes  need  to  be  strest  for  several 
days,  and  all  the  more  difficult  constructions  should  be  re¬ 
viewed  repeatedly.  There  is  grave  danger  of  confusion  and  bad 
visual  impressions  when  incorrect  Latin  is  written  on  the  black¬ 
board,  no  matter  how  carefully  you  correct  it.  Only  after  the 
sentence  has  been  thoroly  discust,  should  it  be  put  before  the 
eyes  of  the  class.  I  suppose  some  composition  must  be  writ¬ 
ten  out  of  class,  but  one  must  be  on  one’s  guard  that  it  be  pre¬ 
pared  independently.  Moreover,  the  unprepared  exercise 
throws  the  emphasis  upon  the  study  of  the  grammar  lesson 
and  the  text,  where  it  belongs.  It  will  be  seen  that  this 
method,  again,  demands  something  of  the  teacher.  Perhaps 
it  demands  too  much,  but  if  time  is  lacking  for  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  one’s  own  exercises,  some  one  of  the  books  can  be 

*  See  Professor  Hale’s  articles  on  Latin  composition  in  the  high  school 
in  the  School  review  for  April  and  May,  1910. 
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made  to  serve.  It  would  be  preferable,  however,  to  abandon 
the  pari  passu  method  entirely  rather  than  allow  it  to  impose  a 
course  of  reading  otherwise  undesirable. 

Teachers  are  sometimes  blamed  for  rejecting  in  a  student’s 
exercise  constructions  that  occur  here  and  there  in  Roman 
literature.  This  strikes  me  as  unjust.  If  our  aim  is  to  make 
the  normal  usage  familiar  to  our  students,  we  can  not  afford  to 
encourage  their  proclivity  to  guess.  Furthermore,  it  would 
be  hard  to  draw  the  line,  since  there  would  be  some  sanction 
for  almost  anything  that  might  be  offered.  I  think  we  must 
confess,  too,  that  American  teachers  have  not  had  the  training 
in  writing  Latin  which  would  render  them  competent  to  cor¬ 
rect  the  work  of  their  students  more  liberally.  Real,  original 
composition  would  require  different  methods  and  teachers  spe¬ 
cially  equipped  to  administer  them. 

This  paper  has  been  put  together  at  odd  moments,  and  I 
fear  it  is  rambling  beyond  all  excuse.  I  shall  not  attempt  to 
disentangle  its  thread,  for  I  must  not  abuse  your  patience 
further. 

John  C.  Kirtland 

Phillips  Exeter  Academy 


Ill 


CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  HISTORY  OF  AMER¬ 
ICAN  TEACHING  (VH)  ^ 

ACADEMY  AND  COLLEGE  IN  EARLY  OHIO 

In  this  series,  the  writers  have  been  asked  for  narratives 
“  describing  the  actual  concrete  college  and  school  experiences 
of  those  who  received  their  training  a  generation  ago.”  This 
requirement  will  excuse,  I  hope,  the  somewhat  too  personal 
and  autobiographic  character  which  the  present  paper  must 
otherwise  seem  to  wear.  My  training  began  a  very  long  gen¬ 
eration  ago,  and  this  warrants  me  in  connecting  it  with  the 
early  life  of  the  great  State  in  which  I  received  it.  When,  in 
the  summer  of  1838,  I  was  carried  by  my  father  and  mother, 
a  child  in  his  fourth  year,  across  the  Alleghanies  to  the  im¬ 
mediate  vicinity  of  Marietta,  this  town,  the  original  settlement 
in  Ohio,  was  just  fifty  years  old,  and  its  college,  having  come 
to  a  full  maturity  from  earlier  beginnings,  had  received  its 
charter  from  the  State  three  years  before,  and  was  in  opera¬ 
tion  on  a  bona  fide  collegiate  basis,  in  the  accepted  New  Eng¬ 
land  sense  of  the  words. 

Ohio  was  the  first  offspring  of  the  celebrated  “  Ordinance  of 
1787,”  which  consecrated  to  freedom  and  to  free  labor  the 
vast  region  then  known  as  the  Northwest  Territory,  stretching 
from  Virginia  to  the  British  possessions  on  the  north,  and  in¬ 
definitely  towards  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  on  the  west.  New 
England  was  prompt  to  plant  herself  there,  and  in  April,  1788, 
her  first  colony,  gathered  from  some  of  the  best  stock  of  Con¬ 
necticut  and  Massachusetts,  landed  at  the  junction  of  the  Mus¬ 
kingum  River  with  the  Ohio,  to  found  the  town  of  Marietta 

*  Earlier  papers  in  this  series  appeared  in  the  Educational  Review  for 
September  and  December,  1909,  January,  March,  June,  and  September, 
1910. 
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and  incorporate  in  it  the  spirit  of  New  England  life,  social 
and  political.  Prominent  among  the  settlers  were  the  im¬ 
mediate  descendants  and  other  kindred  of  the  Connecticut  hero 
of  the  Revolution,  Israel  Putnam,  and  of  Manasseh  Cutler,  the 
chief  organizer  and  promoter  of  the  new  colony,  by  whose  in¬ 
fluence,  in  Congress  and  outside  of  it,  the  Ohio  Land  Com¬ 
pany  became  an  accomplished  fact,  and  with  its  settlers  took 
possession  of  the  new  land  with  an  open  future.  Other  people 
of  character  and  social  standing  joined  them  presently,  from 
Virginia  and  from  Maryland,  as  well  as  from  other  Eastern 
quarters;  from  all  sources,  preparation  was  thus  made  for  a 
conservative  and  orderly  progress.  New  England  set  her 
mark  at  once  on  the  new  community,  by  the  establishment  of 
Congregational  churches,  an  incorp>orated  library,  and  good 
schools. 

At  the  time  of  our  arrival  in  Ohio,  some  traces  were  still 
discoverable  of  the  primitive  wilderness,  of  the  native  Red 
Men,  originally  so  real  a  terror,  and  of  the  ill-supplied  life  of 
the  harsh  frontier.  But  in  the  main  the  older  culture  had  con¬ 
quered,  and  the  town  was  far  more  like  a  then  New  England 
village,  of  the  larger  class,  than  a  place  but  recently  snatched 
from  the  wildwoods  and  savagery.  The  occasional  Red  Man 
was  now  tamed  and  mild,  General  Harrison  (“  Old  Tippe¬ 
canoe  ”)  having  some  time  before  scattered  the  forces  of  the 
last  warrior  chief,  Tecumseh,  who  died  on  the  battlefield.  One 
of  my  earliest  Ohio  memories  is  the  figure  of  a  baptized  Red 
Man,  known  as  “  Fisk,”  who  used  to  go  in  and  out  of  the 
neighbors’  houses,  or  about  the  town  ways,  wearing  a  broad- 
brimmed  hat  of  felt  or  straw,  according  to  the  weather,  and 
robed  in  a  long  whitish  overcoat  that  floated  out  behind  him  as 
he  walked  rapidly  along  the  street ;  a  figure  that  to  the  child 
had  no  suggestion  of  the  “  savage  ”  described  in  his  “  geogra¬ 
phy,”  and  caused  him  to  wonder  how  a  being  so  close  to  the 
forest,  the  hunt,  and  the  war-trail,  could  so  soon  appear  in  the 
character,  seeming  so  natural,  of  convert  and  pious  student  for 
the  ministry.  A  reminder,  however,  of  what  it  had  cost  to  en¬ 
able  me  to  be  living,  safe  with  my  parents,  in  a  civilized  little 
town,  was  supplied  me  in  the  person  of  a  gray  and  freckled 
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citizen,  who  had  been  a  captive  with  the  Red  Men,  and  who  at 
times  came  to  the  Sunday  school  to  vary  its  monotony  for  us 
children  by  recounting  his  capture,  his  captivity,  and  his  deliver¬ 
ance.  To  me,  a  boy  of  six  or  seven,  his  tale  seemed  tame  in¬ 
deed,  unvariegated  with  scalping,  tomahawking,  or  torture  at 
the  stake.  I  mentally  voted  his  savages  “  mighty  poor  speci¬ 
mens,”  hearing  how  they  seemed  chiefly  anxious  to  keep  him 
alive,  to  treat  him  as  a  child  of  their  own,  and  to  inflict  on  him 
no  greater  cruelty  than  making  him  work  industriously  while 
they  held  him  for  ransom.  Nevertheless,  only  a  little  earlier, 
and  but  six  or  seven  miles  below  Marietta  on  the  river,  their 
kinsfolk,  with  war-whoop  and  blazing  torch,  had  waked  the 
settlers  at  Belpre  to  death  or  to  flight  for  life;  or  had  picked 
them  off  one  by  one  in  the  lonely  cornfields,  with  the  silent 
arrow,  sped  from  ambush  by  the  foe  lurking  on  stealthy 
moccasin. 


I 

But  now,  after  the  lapse  of  the  brief  fifty  years  from  settle¬ 
ment,  the  new  town  was  provided  with  churches  of  all  de¬ 
nominations — Congregational,  Presbyterian,  Methodist,  Bap¬ 
tist,  Lutheran,  Episcopalian,  and  Roman  Catholic;  and  all  of 
these  had  a  common  interest  in  education.  However  they 
might  differ  about  theology,  ritual,  or  church  government,  they 
were  all  at  that  time  sensible  of  some  common  Christian  pur¬ 
pose,  and  were  one  in  the  conviction  that,  as  a  republic,  “  we 
must  educate,  we  must  educate,  or  we  must  perish !  ”  The 
college,  with  its  governing  bodies  (pre-eminently  its  faculty) 
and  their  families,  was  by  common  consent  the  social  apex  of 
the  town,  and  the  chief  object  of  its  pride.  Perhaps  the  towns¬ 
people  were  only  too  willing  to  reap  the  benefit  of  its  establish¬ 
ment  by  the  few  choice  citizens,  seconded  by  funds  from  the 
older  East ;  for  while,  besides  the  college,  there  were  a  number 
of  private  schools,  and  schools  on  corporate  foundations,  there 
was  as  yet  no  general  system  of  education  supported  by  tax¬ 
ation.  The  denominational  sects  not  only  did  keep  peace,  but 
doubtless  could  keep  it  precisely  because  public  money  had  not 
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yet  come,  to  be  distributed  under  conditions  of  religious  dif¬ 
ference,  and  to  raise  the  perplexing  question,  still  far  from 
completely  solved,  how  to  make  distribution  under  such  condi¬ 
tions  just.  Educationally,  as  in  most  other  ways,  those  were 
days  of  simplicity  as  well  as  of  peace,  and  of  peace  largely  be¬ 
cause  of  simplicity:  human  beings,  in  the  mass,  were  still  mod¬ 
erate  in  their  wants  and  their  aspirations,  and,  being  content 
with  a  little,  went  diligently  forward  to  make  such  improve¬ 
ment  as  they  believed  to  be  really  practicable.  The  founders  of 
Marietta  had  named  their  town  in  honor  of  Marie  Antoinette, 
queen  of  France  and  friend  of  Washington,  and  had  given  to 
the  county  in  which  it  stood  as  the  county-seat  the  name  of  the 
Father  of  his  Country.  In  this  conjoining  of  French  royalty 
with  Virginian  gentry,  republican  recognition  had  made  a  sort 
of  public  proclamation  of  its  love  for  courtly  breeding  and  its 
adhesion  to  the  Federal  rather  than  the  Democratic  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  new  Constitution :  in  fact.  Marietta  and  Washing¬ 
ton  county  were  a  stronghold,  first  of  Federalist,  and  later  of 
Old  Whig  politics,  as,  later  still,  they  became  by  legitimate  in¬ 
heritance  the  firm  seat  of  Republican,  and  continue  so  to  this 
day.  The  Democratic  party  unquestionably  existed  there,  and 
was  active  in  its  usual  restless  and  intense  fashion,  but  it 
only  served  as  the  gadfly  to  sting  “  conservatism  and  respecta¬ 
bility,”  “  law  and  order,”  into  more  alert  activity  and  more 
obstinate  consolidation. 

These  elements,  of  quiet  religious  tolerance  within  the 
bounds  of  what  was  regarded  as  essential  Christianity  (atheists 
and  other  “  infidels,”  including  deists,  were  under  ban)  and 
obedience  to  law  and  political  decorum,  formed  for  the  region 
a  veritable  educational  atmosphere,  whose  influence  no  youth 
growing  up  in  it  could  escape :  it  acted  upon  him  surely, 
mostly  to  confirm  him  in  the  conviction  of  its  justice  and  its 
lasting  worth;  or,  in  the  case  of  a  nature  strongly  recalcitrant, 
to  rouse  the  spirit  of  hostile  criticism  and  abiding  opposition. 

As  I  have  already  implied,  the  means  of  preparation  for 
entrance  to  college,  at  the  time  when  I  began  it,  were  such 
as  existed  before  the  establishment  of  graded  public  schools, 
with  the  high  school  as  their  capstone.  After  years  of  pro- 
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fessional  experience  with  the  latter,  I  am  still  by  no  means 
sure  that  they  have  been,  or  now  are,  better  instruments  of 
training  than  the  old  academies  in  which  we  boys  (no  girls 
were  admitted)  were  bred.  For  the  academy,  boys  were  fitted 
by  whatever  means — the  district  school,  the  “  dame’s  ”  or 
“  ma’am’s  ”  school,  or  other — could  effect  for  them  the  capacity 
to  read,  write,  and  cipher  in  the  four  fundamental  rules  of 
arithmetic ;  indeed,  in  some  cases,  as  in  the  old  Marietta  Acad¬ 
emy  when  I  was  enrolled  in  it,  much  of  this  preparatory 
work  was  done  inside  the  academies  themselves.  But  when 
once  higher  arithmetic,  algebra  (with,  sometimes,  elementary 
geometry),  English  grammar,  rhetoric,  Latin,  and  Greek  were 
begun,  the  course  went  forward  to  its  completion  at  the  point 
required  for  entrance  to  college.  That  is,  it  so  went  on  for  the 
“regular”  pupils;  who  were,  however,  in  a  very  decided 
minority.  Beside  them,  forming  the  noticeable  majority,  was 
a  miscellaneous  group  of  all  ages,  from  childhood  to  man¬ 
hood  verging  well  upon  thirty;  the  little  fellows  occupied,  usu¬ 
ally,  with  preparatory  work,  while  the  older  were  allowed, 
among  such  studies  as  the  school  provided,  an  almost  un¬ 
restricted  election,  with  subjects  many  or  few,  as  the  individual 
preferred.  To  the  younger,  such  work  was  allotted  as  the 
principal,  in  consultation  with  their  parents,  decided  to  be  most 
suitable.  The  academy  of  that  day  was  successful  as  a  place 
of  teaching,  because  of  its  very  lack  of  rigid  gradation  and 
pigeon-holing  classification.  Work  had  a  character  more  life¬ 
like  and  personal;  was  more  real  and  less  mechanical. 

Outside  the  regular  class-tasks,  daily  reading  aloud  of 
selections  from  English  literature,  contained  in  Porter’s 
Rhetorical  reader  and  in  McGuffey’s  Fifth  reader,  was  an  ex¬ 
ercise  for  all  the  maturer  scholars  or  those  classed  with  them. 
Besides,  there  were  “  declamations  ”  on  an  afternoon  of  each 
week,  and  from  the  older  pupils  “  compositions  ”  were  re¬ 
quired  once  a  month,  and  sometimes  oftener.  The  younger 
boys,  at  intervals  to  fill  up  any  interstices  in  lesson-getting, 
were  made  to  read  to  themselves  from  a  sort  of  commercial 
“  geography  ”  called  The  book  of  commerce,  by  “  Peter  Par¬ 
ley  ”  (S.  G.  Goodrich,  once  United  States  Minister  to  France). 
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This  book  took  a  real  hold  upon  my  child-mind  (I  was  in  my 
tenth  year  when  attending  the  Academy)  ;  in  part,  no  doubt, 
because  I  was  left  to  enjoy  and  assimilate  it  without  the  cark- 
ing  anxiety  of  having  to  “  recite  ”  from  it.  It  was  sufficiently 
underpinned  by  my  Mitchell’s  School  geography,  with  atlas, 
upon  which,  with  something  of  unhappiness,  I  did  have  to 
“  recite.”  Together,  these  books  enlarged  my  horizon,  teach¬ 
ing  me  to  what  a  great  and  rich  world  I  really  belonged,  and 
breeding  in  me  the  wish  and  the  hope  that  I  might  some  day 
come  to  know  it  at  first  hand;  a  thing  that  has  to  a  consider¬ 
able  extent  actually  happened;  partly,  I  believe,  because  I  was 
led  to  desire  it  so  ardently. 

It  was  in  those  old  Readers,  however,  that  I  found  my  best 
treasure  in  this  school,  for  out  of  them  I  got  my  first  taste  of 
literature :  in  them  I  first  came  upon  Walter  Scott,  both  as  bard 
and  as  romancer,  the  writer,  as  I  still  think,  foremost  of  all  for 
boys,  sure  to  lead  them  into  a  taste  for  higher  and  greater 
things  than  he  could  do;  tho  what  he  did  is  great.  Among 
the  “  pieces  ”  in  the  “  McGuffey  ”  were  two  by  him  that 
fascinated  me  completely — the  description  of  the  tournament 
in  which  Coeur  de  Lion  (as  le  noir  Faineant)  plays  the  hero’s 
part,  and  of  the  siege  of  Front  du  Boeuf’s  castle  afterwards. 
Passionately  I  read  them,  over  and  over  and  over  again,  steal¬ 
ing  time  that  I  ought  to  have  been  getting  my  lessons  in.  I 
hoped,  I  longed,  to  find  more  of  that  sort  somewhere;  for  the 
Reader  gave  no  inkling  as  to  which  of  Scott’s  novels  they 
were  taken  from,  and  nobody  that  I  asked  could  tell  me  where 
to  look  for  the  whole.  Imagine,  then,  my  joy,  when,  on  going 
back  to  Maryland  on  a  visit  some  two  years  later,  the  kins¬ 
woman  at  whose  home  we  stayed  put  Ivanhoe  in  my  hands,  and 
I  presently  discovered  that  I  had  the  enchanting  whole  whose 
brief  fragments  had  thrilled  me  so !  In  the  little  old  library  in 
that  house  I  found  other  things  of  Scott’s — Wavcrley,  and 
Quentin  Durivard,  and  the  Ballads. 

The  good  that  thus  came  of  that  “  reading  ”  exercise  makes 
me  almost  forgive  another,  thru  which  all  the  scholars  of  the 
Academy  were  put  on  the  Wednesday  morning  of  every  week, 
— the  writing,  on  our  slates,  of  a  spelling-lesson,  conned  by  the 
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diligent  the  night  before,  from  Webster’s  Academic  dictionary, 
some  columns  of  which  the  principal  assigned  each  time,  and 
in  the  writing  hour  “  gave  out  ”  aloud,  word  by  word.  When 
all  had  been  written,  slates  were  exchanged,  the  principal  from 
the  page  before  him  spelled  the  words  vocally,  literatim  et  syl- 
lahicatini,  and  the  boys  marked  the  mistakes  (or  were  supposed 
to  do  so)  which  each  discovered  on  the  slate  before  him.  The 
slates  were  exchanged  back,  the  principal  called  the  roll,  and 
each  boy  answered  with  the  number  of  mistakes  that  he  found 
footed  up  at  the  bottom  of  his  slate.  Considerable  cheating 
by  prearrangement  was  a  natural  result  of  this  “method”; 
erelong  detected  and  punished,  to  be  sure,  but,  after  all,  not 
prevented.  For  myself,  I  believe  I  got  next  to  nothing  from 
the  performance  but  a  temporary  contamination  with  good- 
natured  dishonesty.  I  spelt  fairly  well  for  a  boy  of  my  age, 
but  it  was  not  in  that  way  that  I  learned  to  do  so :  it  was  again 
my  intimacy  with  the  Readers  that  was  my  salvation  in  the 
spelling  business;  I  kept  them  in  my  desk,  and  put  on  them 
every  fond  minute  I  could  manage  to  crib  from  lesson-getting. 

English  grammar  I  did  not  “  study,”  as  I  was  considered  too 
young.  Yet  I  learned  it,  notwithstanding,  while  I  sat  listen¬ 
ing,  captivated  I  knew  not  why  (I  ought  to  have  been  getting 
my  own  lessons),  to  the  recitations  of  the  older  boys;  so  that 
when  I  left  the  school  to  attend  the  new  academy  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river,  the  principal  was  surprized  to  find  I  had 
stolen  a  march  on  him,  and  was  as  expert  at  the  parsing 
routine  as  the  majority  of  his  regular  class. 

In  arithmetic,  tho  later  I  developed  a  strong  interest  in 
higher  mathematics,  and  some  skill,  I  made  no  such  progress  as 
I  ought  to  have  done.  I  had  entered  the  school  well  up  in  the 
elementary  rules  (tho  working  under  them  always  bored  me), 
having  been  taught  at  home  by  my  father,  an  expert  practical 
mathematician  and  surveyor,  and  an  experienced  and  skilful 
schoolmaster,  who,  to  my  lasting  loss,  died  while  I  was  at 
this  school.  I  have  often  wondered  why  the  school  accom¬ 
plished  so  little  with  me  in  this  subject;  for  it  practised  the 
old  academic  virtue  of  using  Colburn’s  Mental  arithmetic  be¬ 
sides  the  regulation  textbook  by  Adams.  It  was  probably  a 
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case  of  insufficient  attention  to  personal  idiosyncrasy.  My 
trouble  appears  to  have  been  that  I  had  in  my  mental  make-up 
certain  platforms  of  difficulty,  on  which  I  was  inclined  to 
lodge,  and  beyond  which  I  could  not  move  until  I  had  some¬ 
how  found  my  own  way.  At  all  events,  I  left  the  school  un¬ 
able  to  understand  or  apply  the  “  rule  of  three,”  percentage, 
discount,  or  duodecimals;  in  the  dark,  and  uncertain,  about 
“square-root”;  and  quite  stupefied  in  the  presence  of  “cube- 
root.”  I  may  add  that,  later,  I  was  delivered  thru  the  study 
of  algebra. 

One  of  the  assistant  teachers  in  this  school,  I  have  always 
vividly  remembered — Horace  Norton,  at  the  time  a  student  in 
the  college  (all  the  assistants  were  drawn  from  its  undergradu¬ 
ates),  but  older  than  most  of  his  fellow-collegians;  a  man  of 
intense  mental  and  nervous  energy,  of  impassioned  action, 
afterwards  tutor  in  the  college  and,  still  later,  the  vigorous 
principal  of  the  high  school  at  Columbus.  He  attracted  me 
not  only  by  his  incisive  mind  and  character,  but  especially  by 
his  interest  in  geography,  in  which  he  was  a  master  at  map¬ 
drawing.  By  means  of  this,  and  by  stirring  us  to  a  constant 
copying  of  the  maps  in  our  atlas,  he  gave  edge  and  precision 
to  our  boyish  interest  in  the  figure  of  the  earth — its  continents, 
oceans,  seas,  mountain-chains,  lakes,  rivers,  and  political  divi¬ 
sions. 

But  the  time  had  now  come  when  I  must  take  up  a  new 
school-connection,  in  which  I  was  to  meet  a  personality  that 
left  in  me  a  trace  still  broader  and  deeper.  Our  home  was  not 
in  Marietta  proper,  but  in  a  smaller  town,  directly  across  the 
Muskingum  River,  which  is  now  known  as  West  Marietta,  but 
was  then  a  separate  municipality,  called  at  successive  periods 
Fort  Harmar,  Point  Harmar,  and,  finally,  simply  Harmar, 
after  the  general  who  was  in  original  command  there  and 
fortified  the  place.  It  was  in  Harmar  that  the  direct  descend¬ 
ants  of  General  Israel  Putnam  lived,  leading  citizens  from  the 
settlement  of  the  Territory,  and  also  those  of  Paul  Fearing,  its 
first  Chief  Justice.  The  townspeople,  with  such  leaders,  were 
naturally  anxious  to  have  an  independent  town-life,  and  to 
make  a  high  record  in  the  better  ways  of  civil  performance. 
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They  thought  it  a  matter  of  nearly  first  importance  to  have  an 
academy  of  their  own;  they  had  now  brought  their  wishes  to 
effect,  and  Harmar  Academy  was  about  to  be  opened  under 
the  principalship  of  Henry  Bates,  an  Oberlin  M.A.,  a  Congre¬ 
gational  minister  by  ordination,  tho  I  do  not  know  whether  he 
ever  held  a  pastorate. 

The  general  arrangements  as  to  classification  and  studies 
were  pretty  much  the  same  in  the  Harmar  school  as  in  the 
older  one  at  Marietta,  but  in  spirit  there  was  a  striking  differ¬ 
ence;  the  head  of  the  new  institution  was  another  type  of  man 
altogether — a  most  real  man,  indeed.  Robust,  muscular,  vig¬ 
orous,  handsome,  with  crisp  and  curly  black  hair,  complexion 
of  ruddy  bronze,  and  dark,  sparkling  eyes,  his  cast  of  mind 
matched  his  figure  and  his  face.  He  was  intense  in  conviction, 
quick  in  temper  (occasionally  violent),  emphatic  in  utterance,  a 
pronounced  teetotaler,  free-soiler,  and  abolitionist,  advocate  of 
universal  suffrage  without  respect  to  color,  race,  or  sex, — in 
short,  a  salient  sample  of  the  Oberlin  school  at  which  he  had 
been  bred.  But  he  had  a  weight  of  character  and  a  personal 
force  all  his  own,  and  it  was  with  these  and  not  with  his  par¬ 
ticular  opinions  that  he  ruled  and  inspired  the  school.  Such 
a  man  might  be  predicted  to  make  enemies  as  well  as  devoted 
friends.  In  fact,  it  so  turned  out;  and  tho  his  integrity,  his 
force  of  character,  and  his  talents  kept  him  in  his  office  till 
the  academy  was  translated  into  the  public-school  system 
afterwards  inaugurated,  and  continued  him  as  head  of  the  new 
high  school  and  of  the  girls’  seminary  that  was  then  united 
with  it,  and  made  him,  in  a  manner,  ex  officio  superintendent 
of  the  school  system  of  the  town,  yet,  after  weary  years  of 
conflict,  he  at  length  tired  of  the  opposition  and  withdrew,  to 
find  a  new  field  in  the  still  farther  and  larger  West. 

He  was  all  live,  and  he  kept  a  live  school.  He  was  not  an 
exact  or  elegant  classical  scholar,  as  classical  scholarship  was 
then  measured:  he  not  seldom  slipt  in  his  quantities,  was  no 
master  in  the  technical  mysteries  of  scansion  (tho  he  scanned 
Latin  and  Greek  verse  effectively  by  ear,  and  taught  us  to  do 
the  same),  was  little  concerned  about  the  “  metaphysics  of  the 
subjunctive,”  tho  strong  in  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  syn- 
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tax;  luckily  for  him  (and  for  us!),  the  subtle  questions  of 
Greek  and  Roman  historical  criticism,  and  of  the  correspond¬ 
ing  criticism  of  texts,  had  then  hardly  an  existence  for  the 
ordinary  public  of  scholars.  It  was*  not  in  such  matters  that 
he  put  out  his  force,  commanded  our  interested  attention,  and 
left  on  us  his  mark.  But  he  had  a  vital  sense  of  the  meaning 
of  classical  literature,  especially  its  public  and  historical  mean¬ 
ing;  so  he  made  us  all  feel  it,  and  aroused  us  to  some  share  in 
it.  Latin  and  Greek  works  of  talent  and  genius  were  never 
turned  for  us  into  mere  parsing-blocks,  nor  was  our  time 
wasted  in  “  capping  ”  lines  from  Vergil.  We  got,  instead, 
some  real  sense  of  the  ^ncid  as  a  poem,  as  a  stirring  epic  full 
of  human  interest,  and  also  of  lively  and  lovely  landscape.  To 
Cicero’s  eloquence  we  were  made  awake;  we  were  brought  to 
feel  the  historic  reality  of  the  Orations,  their  political  environ¬ 
ment,  the  structure  and  worth  of  their  argumentation.  As  for 
Caesar’s  Gallic  ivar,  that  was  for  us  an  exceedingly  real  book : 
its  incidents,  its  localities,  its  characters,  all  seemed  almost 
present  to  us,  intensely  individualized.  What  with  our  teach¬ 
er’s  effect  and  that  of  editor  Anthon,  to  whom  he  introduced 
us,  our  imaginations  were  so  quickened,  by  the  diagrammed 
text  and  the  illustrated  notes,  that  in  the  periods  of  “  recess  ” 
and  the  longer  “  noonings  ”  we  used  to  go  down  under  the 
river-bluffs  near  the  schoolroom  and  work  out  there,  in  the 
abounding  sand,  the  plans  of  Caesar’s  camps  and  battles  and 
sieges.  Doubtless  in  this  we  were  careless  and  credulous, 
destitute  of  the  temper  of  historical  accuracy;  but  it  is  certain 
that  this  strong  sense  of  dealing  with  real  persons  and  places 
was  the  best  possible  foundation  for  more  exact  studies  later, 
when  we  had  learned  the  lesson  of  criticism  and  felt  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  thoro  precision. 

Another  service  that  Mr.  Bates  did  us  was  rousing  us  to  a 
quicker  sense  of  literature  in  general,  especially  of  certain 
types  of  poetry.  The  latter,  naturally,  were  not  those  in¬ 
spired  with  the  highest  forms  of  sentiment,  but  with  those  in 
which  spirited  boys  instinctively  sympathize.  Possibly  our 
teacher  may  not  himself  have  been  as  open  to  the  higher  as  an 
ideal  culture  would  require;  at  any  rate,  he  had  the  insight  not 
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to  ofYer  them  for  the  interest  of  boys,  who  must  be  won  to 
literary  art  by  more  natural  appeals — the  romance  of  danger, 
of  escape,  of  valor;  the  sense  of  patriotism  and  of  devoted 
friendship;  the  feeling  for  the  majestic,  and  for  the  sublime  of 
space  and  time.  He  was  an  excellent  reader  and  declaimer, 
free  from  anything  histrionic,  but  forcible,  natural,  simply 
dramatic.  Such  expression,  as  it  came  from  him,  seemed 
to  us  a  matter  of  course,  and  naturally  led  us,  or  many  of  us, 
to  attempt  the  same  thing;  and  a  few  found  the  way.  He 
aided  us,  too,  in  all  this  movement  toward  literary  apprehen¬ 
sion  and  expression,  by  bringing  more  and  better  books  within 
our  easy  reach.  With  the  help  of  private  subscriptions  which 
he  secured,  he  gathered  a  small  but  well-chosen  library  for  the 
use  of  the  school  and  the  families  represented  in  it;  this  dif¬ 
fused  new  light  and  higher  interests  thruout  the  town.  While 
doing  all  this,  he  was  attending  with  vigor  to  the  elementary 
mathematical  and  physical  studies  required  for  our  entrance 
to  college.  In  these  subjects  he  was  unusually  strong,  on  the 
level  maintained  in  them  in  those  days ;  he  was  a  clear  and  in¬ 
teresting  lecturer  on  astronomy  and  physics,  always  teaching 
with  illustrative  apparatus  and  experiments.  In  general,  he 
was  recognized  as  a  man  of  character  and  public  influence,  an 
effective  and  valued  member  of  the  controlling  society  of  the 
town,  notwithstanding  the  common  hostility  to  some  of  his 
practical  opinions. 


By  the  autumn  of  1848,  our  class  in  Harmar  Academy  pre¬ 
paring  for  college  was  ready  for  admission,  and  most  of  its 
members  entered  Marietta  College  at  the  opening  of  the  aca¬ 
demic  year  in  September.  But  a  friendly  classmate  and  I  had 
rather  more  than  the  usual  traditional  horror  of  the  freshman 
status,  with  its  subjection,  ridicule,  and  hazing,  and  by  impor¬ 
tunity  we  at  length  induced  Mr.  Bates  to  agree  to  carry  us 
thru  the  work  of  the  first  college  year. 

Accordingly,  we  began  the  freshman  work  with  him,  in 
Xenophon,  Livy,  and  Horace,  and  in  higher  algebra  (Davies- 
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Bourdon).  In  Latin,  we  had  read  previously,  after  the  ini¬ 
tiatory  Latin  reader  (Andrews-Jacobs)  and  the  old  Viri 
Romas,  the  whole  of  Caesar’s  Gallic  war,  the  whole  of  the 
JEneid  (Anthon),  but  none  of  the  Bucolics,  Georgies,  or 
Eclogues,  and  none  of  Ovid,  and  had  done  six  or  seven  of 
Cicero’s  Orations;  in  Greek  we  had  only  read  portions  of  the 
Greek  reader  (Felton’s,  I  think),  as  that  was  then  all  the  en¬ 
trance  Greek  required.  Our  grammars  were  Andrews  and 
Stoddard  (brand-new  then)  in  Latin,  and  Sophocles,  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Bullion’s,  in  Greek.  For  lexicons,  we  used  An¬ 
drews  in  Latin,  and  in  Greek  Pickering.  Of  Greek  or  Latin 
composition  we  as  yet  knew  nothing,  and  now  began  both, 
using  the  books  of  T.  K.  Arnold,  unless  my  recollection  is  at 
fault;  we  certainly  had  his  book  for  Latin.  We  went  on  hap¬ 
pily  with  Mr.  Bates,  chuckling  over  our  escape  from  freshman 
humiliations,  and  confident  in  our  teacher’s  capacity,  till  one 
day  in  December,  when  he  suddenly  informed  us  that  he  could 
not  carry  our  load  any  longer,  especially  as  new  regular  duties 
were  to  come  on  him  with  the  term  in  January.  With  a  man¬ 
ner  which  made  us  understand  at  once  that  there  was  no 
alternative,  he  said  we  must  leave  the  school  at  term-end,  and 
take  up  our  work  in  the  college  across  the  river. 

We  went  out  of  his  presence  disturbed  and,  in  fact,  quaking; 
for  there  was  the  ordeal  of  the  college  examination  to  pass,  not 
only  for  entrance,  but  also  for  advanced  standing,  and  we  were 
both  in  mortal  fear  of  it.  However,  towards  the  end  of  the 
month  we  went  over  by  appointment,  on  a  cold  December  after¬ 
noon,  and  were  received  by  the  president,  a  large,  courtly  man, 
with  the  grand  manner,  in  his  study.  There  he  was  presently 
joined  by  the  professor  of  mathematics,  a  man  of  excellent 
knowledge  and  admirable  personal  qualities.  The  president 
had  been  the  professor  of  Greek,  in  which  he  was  considered 
eminent;  besides  other  scholarly  work,  he  had  translated  from 
the  German  the  Homeric  lexicon  of  Crusius.  He  examined 
us  not  only  in  Greek,  but  in  Latin,  while  the  professor  of 
mathematics  not  only  searched  us  upon  his  own  subject,  but 
also  in  English  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  history.  The  exam¬ 
ination  was  entirely  oral,  and  our  learned  inquisitors  made  no 
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attempts  to  break  us  down,  but  appeared  as  rather  wishing  to 
help  us  show  up  at  our  best.  Their  inquest  was  certainly  not 
severe,  could  hardly  be  called  even  thoro;  but  it  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  pertinent  and  judicious,  and  supplied  good  judges 
with  sufficient  evidence  that  we  both  could  go  on  successfully 
with  the  college  work.  I  was  a  few  years  ago  reminded  of  it, 
strongly,  by  one  I  witnessed  Edward  Caird,  as  Master  of 
Balliol,  aided  by  his  then  Dean,  now  his  successor  in  the  Mas¬ 
tership,  conduct  upon  a  young  American  B.A.  applying  for 
admission  as  a  candidate  for  the  Oxford  “  higher  bacca¬ 
laureate  ”  of  B.S.,  about  the  equivalent  of  our  Ph.D. :  the 
Balliol  inquisition  was  quite  informal,  but  it  went  straight 
to  the  root  of  the  matter. 

After  the  high  authorities  had  informed  us,  to  our  great 
relief,  that  we  were  likely  to  be  admitted,  we  were  kindly  sent 
up  to  the  central  college  building,  and  handed  over  to  the 
rather  less  tender  mercies  of  the  tutor  (the  chief  freshman 
teacher)  for  that  year — an  imposing  young  figure,  standing 
over  six  feet  in  his  stockings,  the  impersonation  of  dignified 
decorum,  who  later  in  life  became  an  Episcopalian  bishop,  and 
still  later  met  with  a  tragic  death.  He  probed  us  in  Horace, 
and  easily  exposing  our  meager  equipment  in  Horatian  metri- 
ficatioii,  filled  us  with  new  alarms.  But  he  was  merciful,  told 
us  he  thought  he  might  probably  venture  to  enroll  us,  placed 
our  names  in  a  big  record-book,  handed  us  the  printed  “  Laws 
of  Marietta  College,”  and  bade  us  good-by,  a  bit  loftily,  saying 
we  might  present  ourselves  in  his  classroom,  “  second  floor  of 
the  North  Entry,  Central  Hall,”  on  the  first  Monday  after  New 
Year’s,  directly  after  morning  prayers. 

To  attend  morning  prayers  without  a  break,  except  for 
sickness  or  other  extreme  cause,  under  fine  and  possibly  worse 
penalty,  was  one  of  those  “  Laws  of  Marietta  College  ”  to 
which  we  were  solemnly  to  sign  our  allegiance  at  matriculation, 
and  to  which  we  were  now  implicitly  pledged.  And  that 
year,  morning  prayers  were  still  early,  viz.,  at  5  130  a.  m.  ;  on 
the  good  old  Puritan  principle  that  a  right  Christian  must 
“  work  while  it  is  called  day,”  that  the  day  must  begin  early, 
and  that  prayers  must  open  it,  literally, — preceding  breakfast. 
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which  might  well  be  further  preceded  by  some  work.  So,  on 
our  first  day  of  attendance,  my  classmate  and  I  were  at  prayers 
in  the  chapel,  with  the  rest,  at  half-past  five  in  the  morning, 
and  next  were  in  the  aforesaid  classroom,  “  second  floor. 
North  Entry,  Central  Hall,”  some  minutes  before  six,  out  of 
which,  at  seven,  the  majority  of  the  class  went  to  breakfast. 
This  was  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  of  Grace  1849,  and  of 
the  life  of  the  present  writer  the  opening  of  the  fifteenth. 
Mercifully  for  us,  my  companion  and  I  had  been  given  our 
breakfasts  before  leaving  home  in  Harmar. 

But  to  think  what  that  meant!  My  mother  had  risen,  and 
had  roused  me,  in  time  to  have  breakfast  ready  before  half¬ 
past  four;  by  “early  candle-light”  indeed!  Before  five,  my 
classmate  came  by,  and  we  both  started  off,  boylike,  ready  and 
fearless  because  thoughtless,  to  make  our  way  over  the  crunch¬ 
ing  snow,  under  the  starlight,  the  gray  dawn  just  beginning, 
across  the  frozen  river  on  its  solid  ice-bridge,  and  up  the 
snow-buried  Marietta  street,  our  feet  and  legs  covered  with 
long  and  heavy  stockings  of  knit  wool,  drawn  over  our  thick 
winter  shoes,  to  protect  us  from  the  violence  of  the  weather. 
It  was  a  good  half-hour’s  rapid  walk.  This  regimen  we  kept 
up  all  that  first  college  year,  fortunately  more  and  more  light 
coming  to  our  help  as  the  days  wore  on  into  summer.  The 
next  year,  to  our  relief,  and  that  of  later  students,  milder  views 
won  in,  and  thenceforward  prayers  were  not  till  seven  o’clock, 
with  recitation  after;  breakfast  preceding  both  at  half-past 
six,  or,  for  some,  at  six. 

As  I  lived  at  home,  I  knew  but  little,  and  mostly  at  second 
hand,  about  the  life  of  my  fellow-students  on  the  campus. 
But  in  a  small  college  like  Marietta,  and  in  a  town  of  narrow 
resources,  I  doubt  if  one  lost  much  of  value  in  the  interior  col¬ 
lege  life  by  thus  living  outside.  In  those  old  days,  hardly 
anything  of  a  properly  college  sort  went  on  within  the  cam¬ 
pus  except  the  work  of  study  and  recitations;  and  as  for  stu¬ 
dent  pranks,  and  what  nowadays  go  by  the  name  of  “  student 
activities,”  it  was  no  real  loss  to  be  out  of  them  all.  And,  for 
the  serious  college  business,  it  was  all  recitation  and  the  study 
preparatory  to  it,  supplemented  by  the  regular  weekly  meet- 
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ings  of  the  students’  literary  and  religious  societies.  There 
were  no  lectures  at  all,  to  mention,  and  the  work  of  the  cur¬ 
riculum  was  almost  wholly  in  the  classics  and  in  mathematics, 
physics  (then  called  natural  philosophy),  astronomy,  meta¬ 
physics  and  psychology  of  the  old  school,  economics  and 
moral  philosophy.  Least  of  all  were  there  any  lectures  by 
eminent  men  to  the  whole  college  public,  or  any  dramatic  en¬ 
tertainments  or  other  student  “  affairs.”  There  were  no  clubs 
to  speak  of ;  in  short,  none  of  the  miscellaneous  and  great  in¬ 
terests,  intellectual  and  esthetic,  that  now  make  such  a  part 
of  life  at  the  large  colleges  and  at  the  still  larger  universities. 
And  even  had  there  been,  in  a  small  town  like  Marietta  one 
could  have  got  to  them  from  home,  or  from  lodgings  outside 
the  campus,  with  about  the  same  ease  and  promptness  as  is  now 
possible  from  inside  the  huge  grounds  of  the  great  institutions. 

The  feature  in  the  life  of  the  old  small  college  that  con¬ 
trasts  most  favorably  with  that  of  the  new  large  institution 
is  the  apportionment  of  time, — for  study,  for  classroom  work, 
and  for  recreation.  In  the  old  way,  all  was  orderly,  evenly 
spaced,  and  could  go  on  at  an  even  pace  without  conflict  or  con¬ 
fusion,  with  restful  regular  alternation  of  preparatory  study, 
examination  and  instruction,  exercise  and  recreation.  The 
day,  besides  the  hours  for  sleep,  was  divided  into  three  parts, 
each  with  an  hour  for  the  classroom  (in  the  morning,  at  mid¬ 
day,  and  at  four  in  the  afternoon),  two  hours  for  study  (and 
more,  at  night,  if  the  student  wisht),  and  time,  abundant,  for 
outdoor  uses,  besides  the  hour  assigned  to  the  corresponding 
meal.  But,  of  course,  this  implied  a  single  curriculum,  almost 
identical  for  all.  With  the  coming  of  almost  completely  free 
election  of  studies,  and  the  consequent  multiplication  of  courses 
and  of  instructors,  such  a  comfortable  arrangement,  promotive 
of  quiet  thoroness,  has  become  impossible.  A  student’s  lec¬ 
ture-room  or  laboratory  engagements  are  now  so  irregular  as 
to  hour,  come  at  such  varying  intervals,  and  are  so  variably 
grouped,  to  say  nothing  of  his  engagements  for  the  constantly 
increasing  “  student  activities,”  that  careful,  meditative,  and 
critical  study  must  have  become,  for  most,  an  impossibility. 
Work,  under  the  new  way  (one  can  not  call  it  the  new  system). 
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can  not  but  be  increasingly  scrappy,  hasty,  and  superficial. 
Were  our  American  students  “  ripe  ”  (as  the  Germans  say) 
for  concentrated  specialization,  such  a  result  would  not  follow. 
But  when  students  but  ill  fitted  for  the  regular  old-fashioned 
college  work  are  suddenly  submitted  to  the  methods  of  a  uni¬ 
versity,  as  the  seat  of  specialization  widely  and  deeply  prepared 
for,  the  results  must  be  of  the  character  that  all  who  are 
familiar  with  our  present  higher  institutions  from  the  inside 
now  well  know  them  in  most  cases  to  be. 

The  course  thru  which  we  were  taken  at  Marietta  included, 
in  Greek,  the  whole  of  Xenophon’s  Anabasis  (in  Crosby’s  edi¬ 
tion),  the  central  books  of  Homer’s  Odyssey  (the  Iliad  fell  in 
the  year  alternate  to  that  of  our  class),  the  Elcctra  of  Soph¬ 
ocles  (which  fell  to  our  class,  in  the  year  alternate  to  that  for 
the  Medea  of  Euripides),  Plato’s  Apology,  and  the  De  corona 
of  Demosthenes,  besides  readings  in  the  Greek  Testament 
every  Monday  morning;  in  Latin,  some  books  of  Livy’s  His¬ 
tory  (covering  the  struggle  with  Hannibal,  chiefly),  Horace’s 
Odes,  Epodes,  and  some  of  the  Satires  and  Epistles  (especially 
the  Epistola  ad  Pisones  and  the  Iter  Brundisianiini) ,  Terence’s 
Adelphi,  some  of  Juvenal’s  Satires,  Cicero’s  De  senectute,  De 
aniicitia,  Titsculan  disputations,  De  oratore,  and  De  natura 
deoriini  (the  De  otdeiis  fell  in  an  alternate  year  to  ours),  with 
the  Agricola  and  the  Germania  of  Tacitus;  in  mathematics, 
geometry — plane,  solid,  and  spherical  (Loomis),  trigonom¬ 
etry,  with  mensuration,  surveying  and  navigation  (Loomis), 
conic  sections  (Loomis’s  and  also  Coffin’s),  the  differential  and 
integral  calculus  (in  Church’s  textbook),  physics  (based  on 
Smith’s  thoro  and  difficult  Mechanics) ,  and  astronomy  (in 
Gummere’s  large  treatise,  in  which  we  were  required  to  make 
all  the  computations  of  eclipses,  for  some  years  in  advance  of 
occurrence).  In  the  natural  sciences,  then  so  called,  we  had 
only  textbook  instruction;  no  laboratory  chemistry  (only  some 
lectures),  and  no  field  work  botany  or  geology  (Gray’s  and 
Hitchcock’s  texts  were  used).  We  accordingly  had  but  a 
distant  interest  in  this  side  of  our  training,  and  only  had  our 
vivid  concern  and  got  our  real  skill  in  mathematics  and  the 
litercu  humaniores.  In  the  latter,  capable  and  diligent  students 
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gained  the  power  to  read  easily  both  Greek  and  Latin  at  sight, 
to  translate  them  into  good  and  natural  English  ad  aperturam, 
and  from  this  to  practise  a  good  English  diction  and  style. 
The  teaching  in  the  exact  sciences  (pure  and  applied  mathe¬ 
matics),  in  the  hands  of  Professors  Andrews  and  Rosseter, 
was  extended  and  thoro.  Chemistry  and  natural  history,  in 
our  day,  were  only  in  their  cradle  state  as  college  subjects,  and, 
as  just  now  said,  suffered  accordingly,  and  we  with  them;  this 
in  spite  of  the  many  gifts  of  the  man  in  charge  of  them,  who 
came  into  the  faculty,  as  the  first  professor  of  such  subjects, 
at  the  opening  of  our  senior  year.  Instruction  in  French  and 
German  was  introduced  with  the  entrance  of  our  class;  we  got 
from  it  a  sufficient  basis  for  further  work.  The  very  good 
libraries  of  the  college  proved  great  auxiliaries  to  the  regular 
instruction.  Students  read  as  largely  in  English  literature  as 
their  time  permitted;  many  read  much;  and  they  came  out  of 
their  college  with  not  only  a  taste  for  literature,  but  with  the 
elements  of  sound  and  good  taste.  Like  all  the  old  colleges, 
and  especially  like  Yale,  on  which  it  was  modeled.  Marietta 
gave  the  senior  year  to  the  various  disciplines  of  philosophy. 
We  then  “  did  ”  our  political  economy  and  ethics  (both  on  the 
basis  supplied  by  Wayland’s  textbooks,  which,  however,  were 
freely  criticized),  our  esthetics  (in  Campbell’s  Philosophy 
of  rhetoric,  a  book  of  more  significance  than  any  of  its  Eng¬ 
lish  successors),  our  “  natural  theology  ”  (in  Paley — save  the 
mark! — and  in  Butler’s  Analogy  and  Mark  Hopkins’s  Evi¬ 
dences),  and  our  “mental  philosophy”  (mostly  Scottish 
dualistic  metaphysics  and  empirical  psychology,  controlled  by 
Dugald  Stewart’s  writings,  but  illumined  by  Victor  Cousin’s 
Critique  of  Locke).  The  president.  Dr.  Smith,  lectured 
brilliantly  in  support  of  the  Baconian  method,  which  might 
have  been  called  his  hobby,  and  against  German  a  priorism  and 
its  results.  The  senior  discussions  of  questions  in  the  various 
branches  of  philosophy,  held  before  the  president  and  summed 
up  by  him,  were  a  most  important  discipline. 

I  must  not  close  this  already  protracted  paper  without  some 
reference,  however  slight  and  inadequate,  to  the  intellectual  and 
moral  worth  of  the  men  who  made  up  the  faculty  of  my  Alma 
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Mater,  in  the  years  when  I  was  in  her  care.  Modern  critical 
investigation  and  training  have  doubtless  outgrown  the  the¬ 
ories  in  their  various  subjects  which  they  held  and  expounded, 
but  they  all  had  the  genuine  spirit  of  scholarship,  and  were 
sound  in  what  they  knew.  I  owe  them  all  a  debt  that,  I  rejoice 
to  say,  never  can  be  canceled.  They  were  a  small  body,  but 
they  each  and  all  left  a  deep  impression  of  excellent  knowledge, 
great  skill  in  teaching,  and  greater  distinction  of  character. 
Decision  of  character  was  the  salient  mark  of  every  one  of 
them.  This  came,  in  the  last  resort,  from  the  strength  of  their 
convinced  belief  in  fundamental  truths.  Belief  with  them  was 
a  genuine  religion.  They  were  what  we  call  men  of  principle, 
to  a  degree  that  the  later  confusions  of  criticism  have  for  the 
time  being  rendered  impossible.  Their  names  live  vividly  in 
my  memory — Smith,  the  Grecian,  the  keen,  if  narrow,  meta¬ 
physician,  the  commanding,  authoritative  president,  the  forci¬ 
ble  and  brilliant  pulpit  orator ;  Andrews,  the  calm,  open-minded 
mathematician,  physicist,  and  astronomer,  who  became  for  so 
many  years  the  judicious  president,  and  then  shifted  from  his 
scientific  pursuits  to  his  clear  and  judicial  studies  in  political 
science;  Rosseter,  the  brilliant  teacher  of  mathematics;  Ken¬ 
drick,  the  admirable  Greek  scholar,  full  of  sententious  and 
sagacious  judgments  on  almost  everything  human,  and  able, 
in  the  interim  of  the  vacant  chair  of  Latin,  to  carry  on  the 
work  of  that  also  in  a  truly  intelligent  spirit;  Andrews,  the 
younger,  the  lucid  expositor  of  natural  history  and  geology, 
who  later  became  so  widely  known  as  the  state  geologist; 
Washburn,  accomplished  Latinist,  but  soon  drawn  away  to  the 
preferred  calling  of  the  church,  where  he  attained  the  highest 
office,  only  to  be  snatched  from  it  by  a  too  early  death  in  one 
of  the  most  tragic  of  our  railway  disasters.  They  were  all 
striking  personalities,  whose  force  of  character  and  generally 
sound  knowledge  went  far  to  counteract  the  rather  narrow  and 
timid  views  in  evangelical  theology  in  which  they  had  been 
brought  up,  and  to  which  they  loyally  adhered  to  th2  end. 

G.  H.  Howison 

University  of  California 
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THE  FOUNDING  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  BERLIN 

It  is  more  than  five  hundred  years  since  the  first  universities 
were  founded  within  the  present  German  empire.  This  is 
the  centennial  year  of  the  University  of  Berlin,  one  of  the 
most  important  in  the  long  line  of  these  institutions,  the 
founding  of  which  revealed  at  once  the  genius  and  temper  of 
the  Prussians.  For  four  centuries  before  this  these  educational 
institutions  had  shared  in  the  conflicts  and  victories  as  well  as 
in  the  development  of  the  German  people,  nor  had  this  share 
been  the  least.  The  schools  have  been  the  expression  and  the 
matrix  of  much  that  is  best  in  German  life.  This  is  nowhere 
illustrated  better  than  in  the  founding  of  the  University  of 
Berlin  in  i8io. 

The  German  universities  were  not  only  the  source  of  knowl¬ 
edge  and  training,  but  also  of  the  popular  will  and  of  popular 
resistance.  They  were  not  only  the  field  of  philosophical  and 
scientific  research,  but  also  of  religious  and  political  conflict. 
“  Mind  hurled  itself  against  mind  in  the  halls  of  the  courts, 
as  arms  clashed  against  arms  on  the  field  of  battle.”  ^  It  may 
be  true,  as  Lavisse  goes  on  to  say,  that  school  was  erected 
against  school,  like  fortress  against  fortress,  and  that  the 
princes  sought  to  secure  fame  by  such  foundations. 

But  the  advancement  of  true  education  in  these  centuries 
had  been  uneven  among  the  German  universities.  At  Tu¬ 
bingen,  at  Wittenberg,  and  at  Leipsic,  theology  often  degen¬ 
erated  into  a  polemic  broil.  At  the  same  time  science  was 
opprest  with  the  weight  of  formulas  and  pedantic  erudition. 
A  revival  came  in  the  eighteenth  century.  The  brilliant  evo¬ 
lution  of  Halle,  established  1694,*  the  archeological  discov¬ 
eries  of  Gottingen,  founded  in  1737;  the  fresh  study  of  the 
^  Lavisse,  J^tudes  sur  I’histoire  de  prusse,  1896,  p.  307. 
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classics  at  Leipsic;  the  philosophical  teaching-  of  Kant  at 
Konigsberg;  and  the  advent  of  Fichte  and  Schelling  at  Jena; 
were  all  within  this  century. 

The  Hohenzollerns,  the  reigning  house  of  Prussia,  in  com¬ 
mon  with  the  other  German  princes,  had  established  universi¬ 
ties  as  fortresses,  and  it  has  been  said  of  them  that  they  of 
all  the  German  princes  best  knew  the  time  and  place  to  found 
a  university,  and  that  they  founded  one  at  every  decisive  mo¬ 
ment  in  the  history  of  Prussia  in  order  to  extend  their  com¬ 
mon  system  of  education  and  to  secure  obedience  to  their 
common  law.  To  support  this  statement,  proof  is  offered  in 
the  fact  that  Konigsberg  was  founded  by  Albert  Hohenzollern 
when  he  became  a  Lutheran;  that  when  the  Great  Elector  took 
possession  of  his  Rhine  territory  he  founded  Duisburg;  that 
Halle  was  established  during  the  alliance  against  Louis  XIV 
after  Heidelberg  had  been  destroyed ;  that  Berlin  was  estab¬ 
lished  just  preceding  the  War  of  Liberation,  as  a  protest 
against  Napoleonic  tyranny;  that  Bonn  was  founded  in  1818 
after  the  restoration  to  Prussia  of  the  territories  wrested  from 
her  by  Napoleon;  and,  finally,  that  Strassburg  was  reestab¬ 
lished  in  1872  on  the  victory  over  France  and  the  founding 
of  the  new  German  empire.^  The  coincidence  may  easily  be 
overemphasized  as  well  as  the  importance  of  the  earlier 
foundations,  for  it  is  the  distinguishing  mark  of  the  universi¬ 
ties  of  Prussia  that  their  resources  in  their  early  years  were 
narrow,  and  that  they  exercised  little  influence  on  learning 
and  reform,  altho  in  the  eighteenth  century  this  influence  was 
greatly  increased. 

This  increase  of  university  influence  in  Prussia  was  largely 
due  to  the  University  of  Halle,  which  the  Elector  Frederick 
HI  spared  no  pains  to  develop.  It  became  the  first  great  univer¬ 
sity  in  Prussia.  Christian  Thomasius,  A.  H.  Franke,  and 
Christian  Wolff  taught  here.  Men  like  these  made  Halle,  m 
the  early  years  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  best  type  of  a 
university  and  the  metropolis  of  German  learning.  It  formed 
a  link  in  the  chain  of  the  German  Reformation.  The  doctrine 
of  freedom  in  faith  and  freedom  in  research  was  there  opposed 
“  Lavissc,  p.  3 10-3 13. 
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to  the  hard  scholasticism  so  often  prevalent  elsewhere.  Its 
unity  and  brilliancy  waned  on  the  expulsion  of  Wolff  in  1723, 
followed  soon  after  by  the  founding  of  Gottingen  in  the 
neighboring  Electorate  of  Hanover. 

The  primacy  among  the  Prussian  universities  now  passed 
to  Konigsberg  on  the  Baltic,  where  Immanuel  Kant  was  in¬ 
stalled  professor  of  logic  and  metaphysics  in  1770  and  be¬ 
came  the  recognized  leader  in  these  studies  in  Europe. 

Halle  once  more  took  first  rank  at  the  close  of  the  century, 
when  F.  A.  Wolf’s  genius  was  displayed  by  preserving  and 
developing  philology  as  a  science  of  classical  antiquity  and 
of  the  classical  languages.  Other  professors  aided  in  this 
restoration  of  Halle,  particularly  Schleiermacher.  Then  the 
shock  of  the  Napoleonic  wars  changed  all;  the  University  of 
Halle  was  annihilated.  Of  all  the  universities  founded  by  the 
Prussians,  the  battle  of  Jena  left  to  them  only  Konigsberg 
and  Frank furt-on-the-Oder.  The  thought  of  founding  a  new 
university  at  Berlin,  already  discust,  was  renewed  after 
the  loss  of  Halle  in  1806. 

In  addition  to  this  loss,  conditions  in  the  existing  universi¬ 
ties  had  already  given  a  great  impetus  to  this  discussion.  The 
demoralization  of  administration  of  the  university  officials 
was  undeniable.  The  social  life  of  the  students  was  threat¬ 
ening.  The  universities  were  charged  with  being  arbitrary, 
the  instruction  as  aimless,  and  many  of  the  instructors  ap¬ 
peared  dangerous  to  the  princes ;  Thomasius  and  C.  Wolff  had 
been  banished  at  the  wish  of  the  Church;  Kant  and  Fichte 
were  branded  as  heretical  or  atheistical. 

Frederick  William  H,  in  his  eleven  years  of  rule,  had  been 
able  to  spare  to  the  universities  as  a  whole  only  12,170  thalers. 
In  1802  there  were  nine  universities,  among  which  Erfurt, 
Paderborn,  and  Munster  had  been  acquired  as  a  part  of  an 
indemnity  by  treaty  of  May  of  that  year.®  The  population  of 
the  kingdom,  also,  had  grown  thru  the  same  means  to  ten 
and  a  half  millions.  Some  of  the  universities  were  .weak  and 
small,  but  as  yet  they  were  all  active  when  the  disasters  at¬ 
tending  the  disappearance  of  the  old  Holy  Roman  Empire 
’  Cambridge  modern  history,  1905,  vol.  iii,  p.  78. 
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occurred  and  placed  in  imminent  peril  the  youthful  kingdom 
of  Prussia.  Four  of  the  nine  universities  were  in  the  eastern 
provinces,  five  in  the  western;  five  were  Protestant,  three 
were  Roman  Catholic,  and  one,  Erfurt,  divided.  Their  en¬ 
dowments  varied  widely.  The  Roman  Catholic  schools  had 
scarcely  taken  part  in  the  common  awakening  and  reform. 
Munster  had  only  three  faculties,  Paderborn  two,  Luther’s 
old  university  at  Erfurt  was  deeply  sunk  and  its  endowment 
was  scant;  in  1805  it  had  an  income  of  only  4,175  thalers, 
with  forty-one  teachers  and  twenty-one  students.  Duisburg 
was  little  better  off.  The  eastern  universities  were  prosperous 
in  comparison  with  the  western.  In  1798  Frankfurt-on-the- 
Oder  had  12,648  thalers  yearly  income,  with  twenty-one  teach¬ 
ers  and  174  students;  Konigsberg  and  Erlangen  were  each 
somewhat  smaller,  but  Halle  had  the  most  of  all  in  all  three 
respects.  The  lack  of  financial  means  had  all  along  prevented 
the  universities  from  keeping  abreast  of  the  growing  demands 
for  new  apparatus  required  by  the  developing  sciences;  the 
old  endowments  had  relatively  depreciated  and  the  budgets 
were  claimed  to  be  insufficient. 

A  series  of  attempts  to  improve  the  discipline  and  curricu- 
lums  had  been  made  since  the  time  of  Frederick  the  Great. 
These  experiments  gained  in  character  when  Frederick 
William  III  restored  to  the  universities  a  large  degree  of 
freedom.  He  said  reason  and  philosophy  must  be  inseparable 
companions  of  religion,  and  that  it  is  thru  them  religion  will 
establish  itself,  not  thru  restrictive  laws.  Other  reforms  were 
attempted  by  the  government  relating  to  examinations.  Von 
Massow,  minister  of  justice,  in  1797  prepared  a  memorial 
advocating  reforms  which  were  almost  destructive.  He 
claimed  the  universities  did  not  prepare  the  students  for  po¬ 
litical  life,  that  they  should  have  definite  syllabi  of  lectures 
and  a  proper  and  methodical  sequence  of  courses.  In  January, 
1803,  he  made  a  report  on  a  suitable  university  organization, 
in  which  he  declared  that  the  need  to  improve  the  universities 
had  been  acknowledged  for  a  long  time,  and  the  universities 
themselves  desired  a  reorganization.  In  the  Yearbook  of  the 
Prussian  monarchy  of  1798  appear  reflections  on  the  uni- 
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versifies,  in  which  the  king  desires  a  complete  reformation  of 
their  constitutions. 

Not  only  within  but  without  the  official  circle  were  heard 
demands  for  reform.  Among  the  various  publications  of 
this  period  relating  to  educational  reforms  was  that  of  J.  B. 
Erhard,  issued  in  1802.  He  thought  the  number  of  universi¬ 
ties  should  be  reduced,  perhaps  only  Halle  and  Konigsberg 
should  remain,  and  a  new  one  should  be  established  at  Berlin 
with  important  resources. 

But  political  conditions  in  the  first  decade  of  the  nineteenth 
century  were  hostile  to  any  reform  or  extension  of  educational 
matters  in  Prussia.  It  is  difficult  to  get  a  just  and  clear  view 
of  the  true  conditions  besetting  the  government  and  people 
of  Prussia  just  previous  to  the  War  of  Liberation.  The 
unrest  of  the  people  in  France  had  precipitated  the  Revolution 
in  1789.  Their  horrible  experiences  of  the  following  years 
had  spread  terror  thru  the  continent.  Democracy,  as  well 
as  the  most  selfish  tyranny,  had  phases  of  injustice  and  sav- 
agery,  lawlessness,  and  crime.  France  again  became  a  king¬ 
dom,  then  an  empire  under  the  most  tyrannical  autocrat.  By 
i8ro  Belgium  and  the  Rhenish  provinces  had  been  absorbed 
by  France.  Switzerland  nodded  when  bidden  by  Napoleon. 
Three  or  four  provinces  of  Spain  had  been  annexed  to  France 
and  a  French  king  had  been  placed  on  the  throne  of  the 
remaining  provinces,  who  was  to  be  removed  as  soon  as  he 
could  clear  out  the  guerrilla  organizations  and  the  English ; 
then  the  rest  of  Spain  was  to  form  a  part  of  the  same  French 
empire.  Italy  was  either  a  part  of  France  or  had  another 
French  king;  Austria  and  Rome  were  at  the  feet  of  Na¬ 
poleon.  The  Nightmare-of-Europe  profest  to  wish  to  treat 
Prussia  as  a  friendly  ally,  and  probably  would  have  done  so 
as  long  as  she  obeyed  his  behests — and  it  served  his  purpose. 

Frederick  ^\hlliam  HI  had  most  benevolent  and  noble  in¬ 
tentions.  He  promised  to  his  people  economy  and  far- 
reaching  reforms;  to  the  foreign  countries,  strict  neutrality. 
He  was  persuaded  in  turn  to  action  and  inaction  by  a  mediocre 
court ;  he  could  not  see  the  conditions  as  they  were ;  for  a  long 
time  he  did  not  have  the  vigor  and  resolution  to  lay  down 
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a  fixed  policy,  call  to  his  side  men  of  first-class  ability,  issue 
an  “  Appeal  to  my  people,”  and  enter  the  conflict  for  national 
life  or  death  in  dead  earnest.  During  his  exile  he  had  per¬ 
sonal  relations  with  the  contemporaries  of  Kant,  who  con¬ 
tributed  not  a  little  to  strengthening  the  hopes  of  the  king 
for  a  restoration  by  establishing  a  new  university. 

Fichte,  too,  held  up  the  king’s  hands.  This  professor  had 
taught  at  Jena  until  1799,  then  he  was  received  in  Berlin  by 
Frederick  William  III.  He  lectured  a  few  months  in  Er¬ 
langen  in  1805-1806;  in  the  fall  of  1806  he  followed  the 
Prussian  army  to  Konigsberg,  but  returned  to  Berlin  in  1807, 
and  remained  there  until  his  death.  His  fiery  zeal,  his  elo¬ 
quence,  and  his  love  of  liberty  secured  for  him  a  wide  influ¬ 
ence.  He  was  the  strongest  man  of  the  university  from  the 
first. 

The  country  was  the  least  prepared  for  war,  but  had  been 
drawn  into  the  continental  conflict.  It  was  hampered  by  the 
complications  of  the  previous  reign  of  Frederick  William 
H — the  third  partition  of  Poland,  the  jealousy  of  Austria,  the 
French  imbroglio.  A  single  battle,  in  1806,  annihilated  the 
army  and  with  it  the  state  of  Frederick  the  Great.  The  court 
retreated  to  Memel  in  East  Prussia,  and  the  western  provinces 
lay  wholly  at  the  mercy  of  Napoleon.  It  was  only  on  suffer¬ 
ance  that  any  government  at  all  was  permitted  to  continue, 
and  this  might  be  snuffed  out  at  Napoleon’s  will. 

Stein's  military,  administrative,  and  municipal  reforms  in 
1807-8  were  fundamental.  The  principle  that  every  one  was 
bound  to  serve  in  the  defense  of  his  country  was  enunciated. 
Free  economic  development  of  the  rural  districts  and  self- 
government  of  the  municipal  communities  were  inaugurated. 
Stein,  a  splendid  executive,  was  betrayed  and  he  had  to  flee 
for  his  life,  but  Hardenberg,  who  succeeded  him,  fought  fire 
with  fire  and  deceived  Napoleon’s  diplomats  and  spies.  All 
his  bolder  plans  were  concealed  under  diplomatic  proposals 
and  were  unknown  even  to  Frederick  William  III. 

The  severity  of  the  oppression  of  the  victor,  the  ill-usage  to 
which  the  j>eople  and  king  believed  themselves  exposed, 
aroused  in  unsuspected  strength  the  desire  for  revenge  and  a 
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longing  for  deliverance  from  alien  rule.  Personal  interests 
sank  into  the  background  to  a  greater  extent  than  for  cen¬ 
turies,  to  make  room  for  the  thought  of  patriotism  and  liberty. 
But  it  was  difficult  to  know  who  were  patriots  and  could  be 
trusted  when  Napoleon  publicly  took  under  his  protection 
people  of  rank,  such  as  Prince  Hatzfeld,  who  served  him  and 
were  traitors  to  their  country.  In  this  confusion  the  poet’s 
cry  for  a  Fatherland  arose ;  Idealism  took  possession  of  court, 
educators,  and  people.  The  Prussian  people  and  their  prince 
returned  to  the  faith  in  education  that  had  inspired  them  at 
other  crises  of  the  nation’s  history.  The  demand  arose  for  a 
new  institution  of  higher  learning. 

It  may  be  well  at  this  point  to  recall  briefly  such  plans  of 
the  university  as  have  been  preserved.  All  the  more  so  since 
it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  there  was  no  real  need  of  a 
crushing  blow  from  without  in  order  to  insure  the  evolution 
of  an  institution  demanded  by  the  age.  Even  before  1806 
the  needs  for  a  better  university  than  existed  in  Prussia  were 
so  great  that  the  matter  had  engaged  serious  study  and 
inquiry. 

One  of  the  earliest  public  suggestions  for  such  a  university 
appeared  in  a  Letter  by  a  foreigner  in  the  Berlin  Monats- 
schrift  in  1784.*  The  earliest  definite  plan  seems  to  have 
been  drawn  up  by  Professor  J.  J.  Engel.  No  official  copy 
exists  of  this,  yet  it  is  probable  that  Von  Massow  used  it  in 
urging  educational  reforms  in  the  king’s  cabinet.  Beyme,  a 
member  of  the  Privy  Council,  on  September  5,  1807,  wrote 
F.  A.  Wolf  as  follows:  “The  communicated  idea  of  estab¬ 
lishing  a  new  common  educational  institution  in  Berlin  and 
placing  it  in  suitable  connection  with  the  Academy  of  Science 
has  produced  for  me  so  much  the  more  pleasure,  as  I  had 
already  held  these  opinions  as  very  useful  more  than  eight 
years  ago  with  the  departed  Engel,  who  bequeathed  to  me  a 
plan  for  it  and  had  conferred  with  me  about  it.”  ®  This 
clearly  sliows  the  existence  of  Engel’s  plan  when  Von  Massow 

*  Vol.  iv,  p.  461-471. 

*  Kopte,  Die  Griindung  der  Konigl.  Fricdrich-Wilhebns-Universitdt  zu 
Berlin,  i860,  p.  20. 
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was  urging  reforms  in  1799  and  1800.  Again,  Beyme,  writ¬ 
ing  to  the  Over-Consistorial  Councilor  Nolte,  speaks  of 
Engel’s  plan.  Finally,  Nolte,  in  an  address  delivered  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  1808,  tells  of  the  same  plan.®  Professor  Engel  was  a 
teacher  and  successful  author.  He  was  an  Associate  of  the 
Academy  of  Science,  an  instructor  of  the  crown  prince,  as 
he  had  been  of  the  king.  Schleiermacher  said  of  his  plan, 
“  In  delicacy  and  in  splendor  as  in  courtly  superiority  the  sketch 
was  not  lacking.”  He  further  adds,  “  The  chief  design  was 
unquestionably  to  overthrow  by  degrees  the  Gothic  form  and 
system  of  gilds  of  the  old  universities,  but  at  the  same  time 
to  extinguish  the  so-called  student  spirit,  which  was  held  by 
the  timid  as  most  frightful  and  destructive.”  ^ 

Engel’s  memorial  would  have  been  invaluable  as  well  as 
the  oldest  if  it  had  been  preserved.  An  anonymous  memorial 
is  found  among  the  earliest  acts  of  the  Ministry  concerning 
the  university,  entitled,  “Of  the  advantages  of  a  large  uni¬ 
versity  in  Berlin.”  This  paper  also  is  Engel’s,  and  is  claimed 
to  be  the  treatise  which  he  presented  to  Beyme  in  March, 
1802.* 

Fichte  had  long  cherished  hopes  of  founding  an  academical 
institution  in  accordance  with  his  philosophical  views.  Har- 
denberg  communicated  with  him  regarding  a  reorganization 
of  the  University  of  Erlangen,  after  which  Fichte  drew  up 
a  plan  for  this  purpose  and  submitted  it  to  the  Minister  in 
1806.®  The  battle  of  Jena  put  an  end  to  this  project.  In  1807 
Fichte  made  an  elaborate  plan  for  a  university  at  Berlin,  and 
submitted  it  to  Beyme  before  his  retirement  from  the  cabinet. 
The  chief  feature  of  it  was  the  perfect  unity  of  purpose,  and 
a  complete  subordination  of  every  branch  of  instruction  to 
the  one  great  object  of  all  teaching,  the  spiritual  culture  and 
elevation  of  the  student — spiritual  independence,  intellectual 
strength,  moral  dignity — these  were  the  great  ends  to  the 
attainment  of  which  everything  else  was  but  the  instrument.^® 
Coupled  with  these  ideas  were  others,  advanced  either  at  the 

*  Kopte,  p.  20.  ''Ibid.,  p.  20-21.  ^  Ibid.,  p.  21. 

*  Fichte,  Popular  works,  translated  by  W.  Smith,  vol.  i,  p.  121. 

Ibid.,  p.  127-8. 
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same  time  or  at  least  later,  respecting  the  administration  of 
the  institution  which  vitiated  the  whole  plan.  He  would  fash¬ 
ion  the  administration  after  the  medieval  schools,  which  had 
been  controlled  by  monks. “  But  Schleiermacher  distinguished 
between  a  school,  an  academy,  and  a  university.  At  the  uni¬ 
versity  he  believed  the  student  ought  to  be  awakened  to  the 
scientific  spirit  and  that  there  should  be  freedom  for  the  teacher 
and  student.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that,  when  the  university 
was  opened,  Fichte’s  ideas  of  administration  did  not  prevail. 

In  August,  1807,  Frederick  William  III  received,  in  a  pri¬ 
vate  audience  at  Memel,  Professor  Schmalz  who  had  taught 
at  Halle.  He  urged  upon  the  king  the  refounding  of  Halle 
at  Berlin.  The  fact  that  there  was  already  an  Academy  of 
Science  in  Berlin  did  not  necessarily  form  a  serious  obstacle 
to  founding  a  university  there.  There  had  been  such  an  insti¬ 
tution  in  Halle  as  well  as  a  university.  The  aim  of  the  acad¬ 
emy  was  not  so  much  to  give  instruction  as  for  investigation 
in  the  sciences.  The  government  had  told  the  academy  its 
work  was  not  satisfactory  and  that  it  should  give  itself  more 
to  the  humanities  and  purge  itself  from  erroneous  principles. 
Even  if  the  academy  had  been  all  that  was  desired  of  it,  there 
was  room  for  a  university.  In  addition  to  the  academy  there 
was  also  in  Berlin  a  school  of  mines,  a  medico-chirurgical  col¬ 
lege,  a  course  of  law  in  the  Ministry  of  Justice,  a  school  of 
forestry,  a  school  and  academy  of  fine  arts,  a  royal  library, 
a  botanical  garden,  an  observatory,  cabinets  of  natural  history, 
an  anatomical  museum,  and  a  gallery  of  painting;  besides 
these,  a  hospital,  an  academy  of  architecture,  an  industrial 
school,  an  agricultural  school,  and  a  bureau  of  statistics  had 
been  established  by  the  reigning  king.  But  there  were  not 
those  professional  schools  of  theology,  philosophy,  and  law 
which  distinctly  made  a  university;  and  all  of  the  existing 
institutions  were  unrelated  to  each  other.  The  task  of  a  uni¬ 
versity  was  to  supplement  and  to  tone  up  the  existing  insti¬ 
tutions  and  unite  them  into  one  harmonious  whole. 

There  were  objections  to  the  city  of  Berlin  as  a  site  of 
a  university;  first,  because  of  the  expense  and  temptations  to 

“  Lavisse,  p.  320-321. 
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the  students.  Again,  the  professors  would  be  lost  in  the  crowd 
of  a  large  city,  while  at  Halle  and  Gottingen  they  had  been 
noted  persons  of  the  community.  Third,  the  proximity  of 
the  court  would  muzzle  the  instructors  and  the  freedom  of 
university  life.  Other  reasons  were  also  presented — the 
Medico-chirurgical  College  protested  against  all  medical  lec¬ 
tures  being  delivered  without  its  permission,  and  insisted  these 
should  be  under  its  control.  The  academy  undertook  to  dem¬ 
onstrate  that  it  was  necessary  to  reserve  to  itself  the  right 
of  scientific  research  and  that  the  university  should  be  re¬ 
stricted  to  elementary  teaching.  The  academy  also  feared 
lest  it  would  be  crowded  in  its  use  of  the  Royal  Library.  The 
University  of  Frankfurt-on-the-Oder  urged  that  the  large  city 
of  Berlin  would  frighten  away  the  Muses  who  loved  the  home 
of  the  woods  and  valleys.  The  rumor  that  Halle  was  to  be 
reopened  and  known  as  the  Napoleonic  University  was  circu¬ 
lated.  Stein,^^  William  von  Humboldt,  and  others  were  at 
first  opposed  to  locating  the  university  in  Berlin,  while  Fichte, 
Schleiermacher,  F.  A.  Wolf,  and  Schmalz  urged  it. 

There  was  a  spirit  of  jealousy  on  the  part  of  other  universi¬ 
ties  on  the  selection  of  Berlin.  This  jealousy  continued  many 
years,  and  is  illustrated  by  F.  C.  Schlosser,  a  professor  of 
Heidelberg,  in  his  History  of  the  eighteenth  centiiry.^^ 

Schleiermacher  acknowledged  the  moral  dangers  of  Berlin, 
but  the  demands  of  the  state  were  paramount;  a  university  at 
the  capital  would  serve  the  national  cause.  He  used  these 
words :  “  When  this  scientific  organization  is  founded  it  will 
not  have  its  equal.  Thanks  to  its  internal  power,  it  will  ex¬ 
ercise  its  beneficent  rule  far  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the 
Prussian  monarchy.  Berlin  will  become  the  center  of  all 
intellectual  activity  of  northern  and  Protestant  Germany,  and 
solid  ground  will  be  prepared  for  accomplishing  the  mission 
assigned  to  the  Prussian  state.” 

A  cabinet  order  of  September,  1807,  decreed  the  establish¬ 
ment  at  Berlin  of  an  institution  for  all  branches  of  learning 

**  Fichte,  Lehen  u.  Briefwechsel,  1862,  vol.  i,  p.  415. 

**  Vol.  viii,  p.  209-210. 

“  Lavisse,  p.  324. 
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in  suitable  connection  with  the  academy.”  The  king  could 
not  promise  Schmalz  all  that  had  been  asked,  but  he  said, 
”  The  state  must  retrieve  thru  intellectual  forces  what  it  has 
lost  in  physical  powers.”  After  this  decision  it  seemed  as 
if  action  ought  not  to  be  delayed.  Stein  took  the  place  of 
Beyme  in  the  cabinet  in  October.  His  ideas  on  educational 
matters  were  positive  and  clear.  He  wrote :  “  We  must  at¬ 
tend  to  the  education  and  instruction  of  the  young.  May  the 
day  come  when  by  a  method  founded  on  the  intimate  nature 
of  man  every  power  of  the  mind  will  be  developed  and  the 
recognition  of  the  chief  regulators  of  life  taught  and  main¬ 
tained.  When  the  love  of  God,  of  duty,  and  of  Fatherland 
will  be  cultivated  with  care  instead  of  being  so  lightly  neg¬ 
lected.  We  will  then  see  a  physical  and  moral  generation  grow 
strong  and  there  will  open  before  us  a  better  future.” 
When  these  words  were  penned  the  country  was  frightfully 
opprest  for  means  to  pay  to  France  the  war  indemnity,  and 
Berlin  was  held  by  the  French,  and  continued  so  until  Decem¬ 
ber,  1808.  The  project  of  the  new  university  may  not  have 
advanced  during  Stein’s  services  in  the  cabinet,  yet  his  po¬ 
litical  reforms  were  even  more  important  than  a  university, 
and  indeed  made  it  possible.  Whether  Stein  would  have 
brought  it  into  existence  as  soon  as  Humboldt  did  can  hardly 
be  answered. 

The  nomination  of  William  von  Humboldt  as  minister  of 
education  in  a  newly  formed  cabinet  in  February  was  a  de¬ 
cisive  advance  in  the  interests  of  education.  At  this  time 
he  possest  all  the  conceptions  which  he  had  previously  openly 
declared  against  concerning  every  activity  of  the  state  in  the 
intellectual  domain,  but  when  he  proposed  the  founding  of  the 
University  of  Berlin  he  had  thrown  off  the  current  doctrine 
which  would  endure  the  state  only  as  the  night  policeman 
is  endured  while  there  are  murderers  and  thieves.^® 

'*  Kopte,  p.  39. 

”  Fichte,  Lehen  u.  BriefwecJisel,  1862,  vol.  i,  p.  409. 

”  Lavisse,  p.  326;  Fichte,  Leben  u.  BriefwecJisel,  vol.  i,  p.  406-407. 

’•  Oucken,  Das  Zeitalter  der  Revolution  des  Kaiserreiches  u.  der 
Befreiungskriege,  1886,  vol.  ii,  p.  474. 
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Altho  he  retired  in  June,  1810,  he  labored  so  in¬ 
telligently  and  wisely  in  these  few  months  that  the 
inception  of  the  university  was  broad  and  successful. 
Humboldt  himself  was  a  patriotic  statesman  and  a  thoro 
scholar  in  literature,  philology,  and  philosophy;  to  him,  more 
than  to  any  other  one  man,  was  due  the  successful  founding 
of  the  university.  On  assuming  office  he  at  once  began  to 
canvass  the  situation.  In  July,  1809,  while  yet  in  Konigsberg, 
he  brought  forward  the  motion  of  founding  a  university  in 
Berlin. He  had  written :  “  Far  remote  is  it  that  the  trust, 
which  all  Germany  formerly  entertained  towards  the  influence 
of  Prussia  for  the  true  awakening  and  higher  cultivation  of 
the  mind,  is  sunk  thru  the  recent  unhappy  events,  thus  is  it 
on  the  contrary  increased.  They  have  seen  what  spirit  governs 
in  all  the  newer  state  regulations  of  His  Royal  Majesty,  and 
with  what  readiness  even  in  great  distresses  scientific  institu¬ 
tions  have  been  assisted  and  improved.  The  states  of  His 
Royal  Majesty  are  able  and  will,  therefore,  continue  to  main¬ 
tain  the  first  rank  in  Germany  by  this  means  and  to  wield  the 
most  positive  influence  on  its  moral  and  intellectual  aim.  The 
thought  of  the  founding  of  a  common  institution  of  learning 
had  contributed  very  much  to  this  confidence.  Only  such 
higher  institutions  can  extend  their  influence  over  the  bounds 
of  the  state.  If  Your  Royal  Majesty  would  formally  estab¬ 
lish  this  institution  and  secure  its  realization,  then  you  would 
bind  most  securely  anew  everything  which  concerns  itself  in 
Germany  for  civilization  and  enlightenment,  you  would  stimu¬ 
late  a  new  zeal  and  new  warmth  for  the  revival  of  your  states, 
and  at  the  same  time,  when  a  part  of  Germany  is  devastated 
by  war  and  another  part  governed  in  a  foreign  tongue  by 
foreign  governments,  you  would  open  for  German  science 
an  asylum  scarcely  now  hoped  for.” 

Humboldt  demanded  three  conditions :  security  for  the  pro¬ 
fessors  to  work  openly,  a  suitable  place  for  their  work,  and 
sufficient  financial  means.  He  obtained  each  of  these.  A 
large  degree  of  independence  was  assured  the  administration 
of  the  institution;  the  palace  of  Prince  Henry,  brother  of 

‘"Oucken,  vol.  ii,  p.  472.  Ibid.,  vol.  i,  p.  473-4. 
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Frederick  William  II,  was  set  apart  for  the  jse  of  the  uni¬ 
versity  ;  and  1 50,000  thalers  were  yearly  provided  for  the  uni¬ 
versity  and  the  academy  together.  The  personnel  of  the  uni¬ 
versity,  also,  was  the  work  of  Humboldt.  He  wrote  in  his 
own  hand  to  many  who  had  lost  their  positions  by  the  wars. 
He  secured  Fichte,  Schleiermacher,  Klaproth,  Savigny,  C.  W. 
Hufeland,  Reil,  and  others.  His  efforts  were  not  so  happy  with 
F.  A.  Wolf,  whose  demands  were  very  exorbitant.  The  aid 
which  Wolf  rendered  at  the  inception  of  the  university  was 
important,  but  he  never  occupied  an  important  position  in 
it  nor  remained  long  with  it. 

Four  professors  intended  for  the  new  university  began  work 
in  Berlin  in  a  fashion  in  the  winter  of  1807-8.^^  Among  these 
was  Fichte,  who  read  his  “  Addresses  to  the  German  nation,” 
which  were  heard  by  all  Germany,  because  his  words  were  a 
passionate  eulogy  of  his  Fatherland  and  were  suited  to  restore 
its  courage.  He  was  conscious  of  the  danger  he  ran  in  speak¬ 
ing  so  boldly.  The  French  authorities  watched  him  and  his 
colleagues.  Schleiermacher  was  summoned  before  Marshal 
Davout,  but  was  discharged  after  being  called  a  “  Hot  Head  ” 
and  recommended  to  be  more  circumspect  under  pain  of  im¬ 
prisonment.  Schmalz  was  arrested  for  an  “  Address  to  the 
Prussians,”  but  was  released  after  a  few  days.  A  week  later 
the  French  troops  left  the  city  without  having  disturbed  Fichte. 
But  four  professors  did  not  make  a  university. 

The  final  preparations  were  completed  in  September,  1810. 
The  professors  ordinary  took  the  oath  of  fidelity  and  obedi¬ 
ence  to  the  king  and  promised  to  devote  themselves  wholly 
to  the  university,  and  were  established  as  the  academic  senate. 
This  body  elected  F.  A.  H.  Schmalz  as  the  first  rector.  The 
four  deans  were  F.  E.  D.  Schleiermacher,  F.  A.  Biener,  C. 
W.  Hufeland,  and  J.  G.  Fichte,  of  the  theological,  law,  medi¬ 
cal,  and  philosophical  faculties  respectively.  The  program 
of  lessons  was  published;  and  the  register  for  enrolment  was 
opened  October  i.  On  the  loth  the  officers  elected  up  to  that 
date,  sixteen  in  all,  assembled  in  the  university  building;  on 
the  15th,  three  professors,  and  six  days  later  a  fourth,  began 

*'  Lavisse,  p.  328. 
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their  lectures;  on  the  29th,  the  day  originally  set,  a  majority 
were  at  work. 

Public  opinion  in  Germany,  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Danube, 
was  greatly  interested  in  the  advent  of  the  university.  There 
was  no  impressive  inauguration  as  there  had  been  at  Halle 
in  1694.  Yet,  in  spite  of  the  adverse  conditions,  there  was 
joy  in  the  hearts  of  the  patriots.  Loder  wrote  Hufeland  in 
the  following  strain :  “  I  am  intoxicated  with  joy  at  the 
thought  that  the  king  opens  the  new  era  of  the  Prussian 
monarchy  by  aiding  the  development  of  scientific  culture  in 
the  land.  It  is  God  who  has  put  this  idea  in  the  mind  of  the 
king,  that  the  reform  of  the  state  ought  to  begin  with  a 
better  education  of  the  generation  to  come  and  that  education 
ought  to  be  scientific  and  moral.” 

The  object  of  the  government  in  founding  the  University 
of  Berlin  was  not  to  extend  its  educational  theories  and  train¬ 
ing  over  new  territory,  but  to  develop  by  education  the  power 
of  resistance  among  the  Prussians  to  the  same  degree  as  the 
foreign  oppression  increased.  The  university  was  the  result 
of  both  the  educational  and  political  needs  of  the  Prussians. 
The  educational  conditions  first  suggested  it;  the  political 
demands  enforced  it.  Distinguished  was  the  statesmanlike 
character  in  which  Humboldt  on  May  23,  1810,  wrote  the 
king,  “  A  statesman  and  a  private  individual  always  does  the 
good  and  politic  thing  alike  when  he  at  the  time  when  dis¬ 
graceful  accidents  have  befallen  him  exerts  every  nerve  to 
establish  and  to  attach  to  his  name  something  important,  salu¬ 
tary,  and  enduring.”  The  king  also  was  noble-minded 
when  he,  in  spite  of  all  the  need  of  money,  assigned  150,000 
thalers  for  the  support  of  the  new  university. 

The  dominating  idea  in  the  instruction  of  the  university 
for  some  years  was  the  same  as  in  the  earlier  and  contem¬ 
porary  German  institutions.  Since  the  Reformation  the 
philosophical  faculty  had  assumed  more  and  more  the  con¬ 
trolling  position  in  the  North  German  universities.  It  had 
come  to  occupy  a  determining  influence  upon  the  general 
tendency  of  all  the  other  studies  as  to  both  method  and  mat- 

**  Lavisse,  p.  319.  *’  Oucken,  vol.  i,  p.  474. 
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ter.  This  faculty  already  in  earlier  centuries  included  classical 
philology,  history,  mathematics,  and  a  part  of  the  natural 
sciences.  These  studies,  with  philosophy  in  the  restricted 
sense,  furnished  this  faculty  a  curriculum  of  a  well-rounded 
and  universal  system  of  education.  It  taught  par  excellence 
the  humanities  in  their  broad  sense.  Such  a  curriculum  was 
the  microcosm  or  epitome  of  the  ancient  Universitas.  The 
other  faculties  were  now  forced  into  the  position  of  specialty 
schools.  The  more  persistently  philosophy  in  the  narrow  sense 
developed,  the  more  it  seemed  the  culmination  of  scholarly 
study,  and  its  method  was  adopted  as  the  standard  for  all  the 
faculties. 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  development  of  philosophy 
in  the  North  German  universities  by  the  teaching  of  C.  Wolff 
at  Halle,  of  Kant  at  Konigsberg,  and  of  Fichte  and  Schelling 
at  Jena  in  the  eighteenth  century.  Hegel  succeeded  to  Fichte’s 
position  in  1818  and  inherited  his  influence.  According  to  Dr. 
Rudolph  Virchow,  the  whole  body  of  science  was  remodeled 
by  the  Hegelians  and  their  terminology  completely  pervaded 
every  department  of  learning.-^  Theology,  jurisprudence,  po¬ 
litical  science,  and  esthetics,  all  wore  the  garb  of  the  Hegelian 
language  and  theory.  Medicine  and  the  natural  sciences  alone 
only  partly  yielded  to  their  influence. 

The  list  of  great  men  connected  directly  or  indirectly  with 
the  university  in  its  early  years  is  very  noticeable.  The  list 
includes  the  names  of  William  and  Alexander  von  Humboldt, 
Fichte,  Hegel,  Schleiermacher,  Savigny,  Niebuhr,  F.  A.  Wolf, 
C.  W.  Hu f eland,  A.  Bockh,  de  Wette,  Marheineke,  and  Eich- 
horn — truly  a  galaxy  of  scholars. 

A  keen  German  writer  has  said  that  1813  would  not  have 
been  possible  if  Kant  had  not  spoken,  nor  1866  if  Hegel  had 
not  forced  his  doctrines  of  the  state  into  the  souls  of  men. 
Again  it  is  claimed  that  the  University  of  Berlin,  encamped 
in  the  presence  of  the  palace  of  the  king,  is  the  intellectual 
guard  of  the  House  of  the  Hohenzollerns. 

Herbert  W.  Denio 

Concord,  N.  H. 

Virchow,  Founding  of  Berlin  University,  in  Smithsonian  Institution, 
annual  report,  1894;  1896,  vol.  i,  p.  687. 
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PHILOSOPHY  IN  THE  COLLEGE  COURSE^ 

To  many  it  will  seem  that  the  first  question  to  be  answered 
in  any  discussion  of  the  teaching  of  philosophy  to  college  stu¬ 
dents  is  the  question :  Why  teach  them  philosophy  at  all?  For 
the  present  is  a  time  of  specialization  in  study;  and  there  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  an  increasing  conviction  in  the  minds  both  of  the 
lay  public  and  of  professional  educators  that  the  college  course 
should  become  not  only  more  sjiecialized,  but  more  utilitarian 
than  it  has  been  in  the  past.  The  student,  w^e  are  told,  should 
take  such  courses  as  will  be  of  help  to  him  directly  or  indirectly 
in  his  profession.  His  education  should  be,  in  short,  voca¬ 
tional.  Philosophy  is  not  a  special  science,  and  it  is  not  of  any 
particular  vocational  value — and  for  these  reasons  it  might 
seem  a  theme  destined  to  disappear  from  the  curriculum 
of  the  college.  Now  those  who  believe  in  philosophy 
as  an  undergraduate  study  have  three  ways  oi>en  to  them  to 
prevent  its  being  crowded  out  by  the  more  specialized  and 
utilitarian  subjects.  First,  they  may  fight  the  spread  of  the 
vocational  idea  in  education  and  endeavor  to  retain  or  to  re¬ 
store  the  old  type  of  college  course  in  which  general  culture 
dissociated  from  vocational  training  prevailed.  To  the 
writer  this  way  of  saving  philosophy  seems  neither  desirable 
nor  practicable.  The  present  progressive  tendencies  in  educa¬ 
tion  are  at  once  too  strong  and  too  wholesome  to  be  resisted. 
Secondly,  there  is  the  plan  of  narrowing  th^  scope  of  philos¬ 
ophy  so  that  it  shall  itself  constitute  a  special  science,  con¬ 
cerned,  let  us  say,  with  the  analysis  and  definition  of  funda¬ 
mental  concepts.  But  this  plan,  like  the  former,  seems  neither 
intrinsically  desirable  nor  capable  of  being  put  into  practise, 
for  the  analysis  of  fundamental  concepts  such  as  life,  con- 

^  Earlier  articles  in  this  series  on  college  subjects  appeared  in  the  Educa¬ 
tional  Review  for  April,  May,  September,  October,  and  November,  1910. 
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sciousness,  matter,  etc.,  could  hardly  be  shown  to  have  any 
great  practical  utility,  nor  could  it  be  adequately  carried  out 
apart  from  the  construction  of  a  IV cltanschaming ,  i.e.,  apart 
from  philosophy  in  the  older  and  broader  sense.  There  re¬ 
mains  a  third  way  open  to  those  who  love  philosophy, — viz.,  to 
advocate  its  continuance  in  its  traditional  form  in  the  new  type 
of  college  curriculum,  not  on  the  ground  of  its  being  a  special 
science  or  a  vocational  study,  neither  of  which  it  is  or  ever 
can  become,  but  because  it  is  a  natural  and  necessary  supple¬ 
ment  to  all  such  studies,  and  one  that  so  far  from  being  less 
needed  becomes  more  needed  in  proportion  as  the  older  ideal 
of  the  college  as  a  place  of  general  culture  gives  way  to  the 
newer  vocational  ideal.  From  this  standix)int  I  can  best  justify 
philosophy’s  claim  to  a  central  place  among  college  courses  by 
pointing  out  its  intimate  affiliations  with  four  great  human 
disciplines :  science,  religion,  history,  and  art. 

/.  Philosophy  and  science.  Philosophy,  when  considered  in 
its  relation  to  science,  may  be  defined  as  the  attempt  to 
formulate  a  coherent  theory  of  the  world  as  a  whole  in  dis¬ 
tinction  from  the  attempt  on  the  part  of  each  science  to  explain 
some  particular  phase  of  the  world.  Zoology,  for  example, 
deals  with  the  phenomena  of  animal  life;  botany  deals  with 
plant  life;  while  biology  is  concerned  with  the  more  general 
and  fundamental  laws  which  are  common  to  both  types  of  life. 
Now  the  relation  of  philosophy  to  the  sciences  is  analogous  to 
the  relation  of  biology  to  botany  and  zoology.  It  is  “  the  sci¬ 
ence  of  sciences  ”  in  that  it  seeks  to  introduce  among  the  vari¬ 
ous  sciences  the  same  sort  of  unity  that  each  science  aims  to  in¬ 
troduce  among  the  facts  in  its  own  field.  But  just  as  any  sci¬ 
ence  is  at  once  something  more  and  something  less  than  a 
patchwork  of  all  the  facts  in  a  chosen  field,  so  philosophy  is 
both  more  and  less  than  a  mere  synthesis  of  the  sciences.  It 
deals  only  with  the  fundamental  presuppositions  and  with  the 
fundamental  theories  and  problems  of  any  science,  and  it  deals 
with  these  only  or  mainly  in  so  far  as  they  bear  upon  the 
presuppositions,  theories,  and  problems  of  other  sciences. 
Philosophy  aims,  in  short,  to  give  a  bird’s-eye  view  of  the  field 
of  knowledge  and  to  interpret  reflectively  the  bearing  of  that 
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knowledge  upon  human  life  and  human  conduct.  This  rela¬ 
tion  of  philosophy  to  tlie  sciences  could  be  represented  diagram- 
matically  by  a  wheel,  each  spoke  of  which  stood  for  a  branch 
of  science  while  the  hub  symbolized  the  central  position  of 
philosophy.  Viewing  philosophy  in  this  way,  we  can  under¬ 
stand  how  it  is  that  each  science  began  as  a  more  or  less  un¬ 
differentiated  phase  of  philosophy,  and  became  gradually  in¬ 
dependent  in  so  far  as  it  developed  a  body  of  specific  laws  that 
could  be  extended  and  verified  apart  from  any  view  of  the 
general  nature  of  things.  And  there  is  a  sense  in  which 
philosophy  is  not  only  the  source,  but  also  the  goal,  of  the  sci¬ 
entific  interest,  for  the  ultimate  generalizations  and  problems  of 
the  various  sciences  lead  irresistibly  to  a  consideration  of  their 
relations  to  one  another,  and  so  to  their  bearing  upon  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  world  as  a  whole. 

Tne  advantages  of  the  study  of  philosophy  as  so  conceived, 
to  the  specialist  in  any  field,  are  so  obvious  as  hardly  to  require 
statement.  He  will  be  a  better  specialist  as  well  as  more  of  a 
man  who  has  a  knowledge  of  the  relation  of  his  own  subject 
to  others.  Indeed,  half  the  incentive  to  the  pursuit  of  special 
problems  is  the  inspiration  of  seeing  something  of  their  bear¬ 
ing  upon  the  problems  of  other  specialists,  and  of  their  import 
for  life  as  a  whole.  Moreover,  the  philosophical  classroom  is 
not  only  a  clearing-house  for  the  exchange  of  ideas  between 
students  of  the  various  natural  sciences,  it  is  also  a  place  where 
these  students  of  natural  science  can  meet  those  interested  in 
the  humanities.  For  philosophy  aims  at  a  synthesis  of  all  sci¬ 
ences,  humanistic  as  well  as  naturalistic,  and  the  course  in 
philosophy  is  the  best  and,  sometimes,  the  only  place  in  which 
each  of  the  two  great  classes  of  specialists  may  learn  something 
of  the  interests  of  the  other. 

2.  Philosophy  and  religion.  Philosophy  is,  in  the  first 
place,  related  to  religion  by  being  analogous  to  it.  Religion  is 
among  other  things  the  system  of  emotional  responses  and  tra¬ 
ditional  ceremonial  practises  by  which  men  express  their  sense 
of  relation  to  whatever  beings  they  believe  to  be  most  real  and 
most  potent  to  control  human  life.  As  the  religious  sense  de¬ 
velops,  its  objects  tend  to  become  more  and  more  spiritualized 
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until  finally  they  are  unified  in  the  ideal  of  a  single  supreme 
person  or  God,  who  is  regarded  as  the  embodiment  not  only  of 
physical  power,  but  of  moral  perfection.  Now  philosophy,  in 
its  attempt  to  formulate  in  terms  of  reason  and  reflection  a 
unified  conception  of  the  world  as  a  whole,  must  inevitably  seek 
to  discover  as  a  principle  of  unification  what  is  real,  perma¬ 
nent,  and  of  universal  worth  in  the  shifting  variety  of 
phenomena.  Thus  philosophy  is  the  effort  to  bring  about  in 
our  moral  and  intellectual  life  the  same  sort  of  unification 
and  harmony  which  religion  brings  about  in  our  moral  and 
emotional  life.  Lookt  at  in  this  way  we  might  define  philos- 
oph}’^  as  the  religion  of  the  mind  and  religion  as  the  philosophy 
of  the  heart.  Each  endeavors  to  express  on  its  own  plane  of 
experience  man’s  sense  of  relation  to  what  is  deepest  and  most 
real.  They  are,  respectively,  the  intellectual  and  emotional 
equivalents  of  the  same  thing. 

A  second  relation  between  religion  and  philosophy  has  to 
do  with  what  is  usually  termed  the  conflict  of  science  and 
religion.  The  religious  attitude  is  opposed  to  the  scientific 
attitude  in  two  respects.  In  the  first  place,  inasmuch  as  it 
springs  primarily  from  man’s  need  to  interpret  nature  in  its  re¬ 
lation  to  his  own  welfare,  and  in  terms  of  human  hopes  and 
fears,  it  is  opposed  to  the  impersonal  curiosity  of  the  sci¬ 
entist  who  is  interested  in  describing  things  as  they  are,  ir¬ 
respective  of  their  emotional  values.  Secondly,  altho  religion 
in  constructing  its  theologies  must  make  use  of  scientific 
categories,  yet,  largely  on  account  of.  its  institutional  and  cere¬ 
monial  character,  these  intellectual  formulations  of  the  re¬ 
ligious  interest  will  be  exprest  in  terms  of  categories  that 
are  old  and  in  many  cases  outgrown.  Thus,  inevitably,  the 
theology  of  today  will  be  the  science  of  yesterday — vivified 
and  sanctified,  to  be  sure,  by  the  ethical  and  spiritual  needs 
which  unite  us  with  our  ancestors,  and  which  are  themselves 
unaffected  by  the  lapse  of  time.  Now,  thruout  history, 
philosophy  has  quite  naturally  played  the  role  of  mediator  be¬ 
tween  these  two  divergent  interests.  Science  in  its  eager,  im¬ 
personal  search  for  things  as  they  are,  and  in  its  endeavor  to 
interpret  those  things  solely  in  terms  of  their  spatial  and  tern- 
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poral  conditions,  must  often  destroy  some  dear  and  cherished 
dream  founded  upon  spiritual  insight  and  made  sacred  thru 
association  with  ideals  of  conduct  and  examples  of  heroism. 
For  in  discovering  new  laws  science  transcends  its  own  pastj 
and  so  clashes  with  contemporary  theology.  In  such  crises 
it  is  for  philosophy  to  point  out  how  our  spiritual  and  ethical 
needs  may  be  adapted  to  the  new  facts  with  which  we  are  con¬ 
fronted.  And  as  long  as  man’s  moral  standards  are  inter¬ 
woven  with  his  views  about  nature,  this  task  of  mediation  and 
reconstruction  will  be  necessary.  In  our  colleges  today  there 
are  many  young  men  and  women  who  have  been  brought  up 
in  the  un(|uestioning  acceptance  of  certain  theological  views 
which  seem  to  be  in  direct  contradiction  with  what  they  will 
be  taught  in  their  courses  in  geology  and  biology.  To  such 
students  the  new  teachings  of  evolutionary  science  will  come 
as  a  shock,  the  severity  of  which  will  be  proportional  to  the 
seriousness  of  their  spiritual  and  intellectual  interests.  With 
no  basis  for  distinguishing  the  essential  from  the  unessential, 
the  ethics  of  the  New  Testament  from  the  physics  of  the  Old, 
they  will  be  fortunate  to  escape  a  condition  of  spiritual  anarchy 
and  mental  chaos.  Surely  it  is  well  that  there  should  be  some 
systematic  attempt  to  guide  them  thru  this  crisis  by  helping 
them  to  adapt  to  the  new  teaching  their  standards  of  conduct 
and  of  life.  Such  guidance,  so  far  as  it  can  be  given  at  all,  is 
given  by  idiilosophy,  which  in  its  quest  for  the  life  of  reason 
is  ever  concerned  with  readjusting  the  spiritual  ideals  of  the 
race  to  the  scientific  knowledge  of  the  day. 

j.  Philosophy  ami  history.  The  history  of  philosophy  is 
the  history  of  human  thought  in  abstracto,  a  sort  of  onto¬ 
genetic  recapitulation  of  the  phylogeny  of  our  culture.  Indeed, 
each  great  system  of  philosophy  is  itself  a  retrospective  and  a 
prophetic  epitome  of  human  knowledge  viewed  from  the 
standpoint  of  a  given  individual  living  at  a  given  time.  Many 
of  the  great  generalizations  both  of  natural  and  social  science 
have  been  formulated  and  discust  by  the  philosophers  long 
prior  to  their  empirical  verification  by  the  scientists.  And  the 
study  of  the  history  of  philosophy  gives  to  the  bewildering  and 
somewhat  chaotic  succession  of  thouglit-movements  unification 
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and  intelligibility.  If  the  pragmatic  value  of  history  lies  in 
imparting  to  its  students  that  insight  into  present  problems 
which  can  only  come  from  a  study  of  the  past,  it  needs  no  argu¬ 
ing  to  show  that  such  insight  is  broadened  and  deepened  by  a 
knowledge  of  the  great  philosophic  systems  upon  which,  as 
upon  an  illuminated  background,  the  concreter  phases  of  his¬ 
tory  stand  out  in  clear  relief. 

4.  Philosophy  and  art.  Science  aims  to  reduce  the  chaotic 
data  and  sequences  of  sense  experience  to  law  and  order,  to  ex¬ 
press  the  concrete  and  the  particular  in  terms  of  the  abstract 
and  the  universal.  Art  is  in  some  sort  the  reverse  of  this.  Its 
business  is  to  express  in  the  material  of  sense  ideas  and  ideals 
which  are  of  universal  and  permanent  significance.  A  work 
of  art  should  be  an  incarnation  in  the  concrete  particulars  of 
color  or  sound  of  what,  apart  from  such  material  exemplifica¬ 
tion,  would  have  merely  general  and  abstract  value.  Again,  art 
differs  from  science  in  that  it  is  properly  and  inevitably  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  that  i>ersonal  equation  which  it  is  the  object  of  the 
scientist  to  eliminate.  An  artist  must  see  nature  transfused  by 
the  light  of  his  own  temperament.  The  only  values  which  he 
is  concerned  to  portray  are  those  to  which  his  temi>erament 
responds.  His  work  is  an  expression  of  himself,  an  externali- 
zation  of  his  aspirations  and  his  sympathies.  Now  any  one 
of  the  great  systems  of  philosophy  exhibits  the  characteristics 
of  a  work  of  art.  In  being  a  treatment  of  reality  as  a  whole 
it  iK)ssesses  a  certain  unity  and  individuality.  And  as  the 
philosopher  in  considering  the  world  as  a  whole  must  take  ac¬ 
count  of  himself  as  one  element  of  the  world,  his  i>ortrayal  will 
of  necessity  reflect  his  own  spirit,  its  interests,  and  its  limita¬ 
tions,  A  Plato  and  a  Hegel  will  see  aspects  of  the  world  quite 
different  from  those  revealed  to  a  Democritus  or  a  Spencer. 
The  scientists  aim  at  descriptions  of  parts  of  the  world,  that 
shall  have  the  impersonal  accuracy  of  photographs,  while  the 
philosopher  gives  us  an  interpretation  of  the  universe  which 
has  both  the  merits  and  the  defects  of  a  jxjrtrait.  As  in  an 
ordinary  portrait  those  deeper  traits  of  the  subject  which  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  artist,  and  which  without  the  help  of  his  insight 
would  escape  our  notice,  will  be  emphasized  at  the  ex^^ense  of 
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the  rest,  so  in  a  cosmic  portrait  or  system  of  philosophy  the 
philosopher  will  inevitably  bring  into  relief  those  character¬ 
istics  of  reality  which  are  revealed  to  him  by  his  own  tem¬ 
peramental  insight.  What  philosophy  lacks  in  scientific  ac¬ 
curacy  it  makes  up  in  artistic  appreciation.  And  the  want  of 
agreement  among  philosophers  is  in  some  degree  balanced  by 
the  depth  of  imaginative  insight  which  has  enabled  each  great 
philosopher  to  discover  a  new  phase  of  being,  a  new  color  in 
the  cosmic  spectrum,  thru  the  medium  of  which  he  views  the 
whole.  We  do  not  complain  of  the  poetry  of  Byron  and  of 
Milton,  because  each  possesses  something  lacking  in  the  other. 
And  we  should  at  least  pardon  the  creator  of  a  metaphysical 
system  for  giving  a  predominant  emphasis  in  his  interpretation 
of  the  world  to  the  particular  categories,  materialistic  or  ideal¬ 
istic,  which  are  most  congenial  to  his  own  habit  and  to  that  of 
his  time. 

I  have  tried  to  show  that  in  this  era  of  increasing  specializa¬ 
tion  of  studies,  and  increasing  emphasis  of  vocational  and 
utilitarian  ideals  in  education,  philosophy  still  has  a  claim  to  a 
central  place  in  the  college  curriculum.  Philosophy  has  this 
claim  because  it  can  give  something  of  vital  significance  and 
value  to  any  student,  whether  his  particular  interest  be  in 
natural  science,  in  religion,  in  history,  or  in  art  and  literature. 
It  remains  to  say  something  as  to  the  pedagogy  of  philosophy; 
In  what  order  should  the  branches  of  philosophy  be  presented 
to  college  students,  and  what  principles  should  guide  the 
teacher  in  presenting  them  ? 

A  necessary  preliminary  to  the  study  of  philosophy,  and, 
indeed,  of  most  other  college  subjects,  is  an  acquaintance  with 
the  general  workings  of  the  human  mind,  and  the  physiological 
processes  which  condition  those  workings.  The  first  half  of 
the  freshman  year  should  include  a  course  in  elementary  psy¬ 
chology,  in  which  the  genetic  aspect  of  the  subject  and  the 
biological  method  of  approaching  it,  should  be  emphasized. 

Hardly  less  essential  than  the  above  is  a  course  in  ele¬ 
mentary  logic,  dealing  with  the  rules  of  definition  and  classifica¬ 
tion,  the  principles  of  deductive  and  inductive  proof,  and  the 
fallacies  to  which  we  are  liable.  Contrary  to  the  prevailing 
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opinion,  I  do  not  believe  that  there  should  be  much  attempt 
to  teach  scientific  method  in  a  course  on  formal  logic  for  the 
reason  that  the  special  methods  of  observation  and  experiment 
are  so  intimately  involved  in  the  subject-matter  of  the  various 
sciences  that  they  can  only  be  effectively  learned  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  study  of  the  problems  to  which  they  apply.  One 
of  the  chief  aims  of  the  teacher  of  logic  should  be  to  enable 
the  student  to  distinguish  clearly  and  easily  in  any  argument 
what  is  proved  from  what  is  merely  assumed.  It  is  best  that 
this  course  should  be  given  in  the  second  half-year,  for  logic 
as  the  study  of  thinking  as  it  ought  to  be  naturally  presupposes 
psychology,  which  is  the  study  of  mental  processes  in  the  con¬ 
crete  and  as  they  actually  are. 

In  the  first  half  of  the  sophomore  year,  the  student  should 
take  an  introductory  course  in  ethics,  consisting  of  a  study  of 
the  principal  motives  that  actuate  human  conduct  and  the  vari¬ 
ous  conceptions  of  what  constitutes  goodness  of  life  and  char¬ 
acter.  The  teacher  should  guard  here  against  the  tendency 
to  overabstractness.  The  classic  historical  types  of  ethical 
theory  should  be  illustrated  concretely  by  pointing  out  the  prag¬ 
matic  differences  in  actual  conduct  which  they  entail.  It  is  of 
no  great  use  to  a  student  to  learn  the  distinction  between  Hed¬ 
onism  and  Rigorism,  for  example,  unless  he  has  some  idea 
as  to  how  the  consistent  pursuit  of  one  or  the  other  of  these 
ideals  would  modify  a  man’s  action  in  some  given  situation. 
The  fact  that  at  one  time  what  is  called  casuistry  was  abused 
and  fell  into  disrepute  seems  to  have  begotten  a  stupid  fear  on 
the  part  of  the  teachers  of  ethics  of  applying  their  theories  to 
problems  which  the  student  will  have  to  face  in  his  own  life. 

By  the  second  half  of  the  sophomore  year  the  student 
should  be  ready  for  such  a  general  topical  survey  of  philosoph¬ 
ical  problems  and  issues,  as  is  contemplated  in  a  course  on 
elementary  metaphysics  or  “  Introduction  to  Philosophy.” 
The  principal  problems  relating  to  the  nature  of  knowledge 
and  the  nature  of  the  world  and  the  individual,  should  be  set 
forth.  The  teacher  should  strive  to  acquaint  the  student  not 
only  with  the  diverging  solutions  of  these  problems  and  with 
the  reasons  for  and  against  their  adoption,  but  with  the  tech- 
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nical  terms  used  in  describing  them.  There  should  be  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  meaning  of  such  terms  as  rationalism 
and  empiricism,  mysticism  and  pragmatism,  subjectivism  and 
realism,  spiritualism  and  materialism,  etc.  Little  effort  should 
be  made  in  this  course  to  bring  the  student  to  a  decision  of  the 
issues  discust.  The  object  should  be  to  acquaint  him  with 
those  issues  and  with  their  bearing  upon  one  another. 

Both  terms  of  the  junior  year  should  be  devoted  to  the  his¬ 
tory  of  philosophy.  This  should  follow  the  course  on  “  In¬ 
troduction,”  because  it  is  desirable  that  the  student  have  some 
grasp  of  the  principal  philosophical  issues  and  their  terminol¬ 
ogy  as  a  means  of  orienting  himself  in  the  historical  study  of 
individual  systems.  Each  of  the  great  systems  deals  compre¬ 
hensively  with  all  or  almost  all  of  the  issues  of  philosophy,  and 
unless  there  has  been  a  topical  survey  of  the  separate  problems, 
it  will  be  a  difficult  matter  for  the  student  to  get  a  definite 
estimate  of  the  value  of  the  contribqtion  made  by  a  given 
philosopher,  and  of  the  relation  of  his  system  to  the  systems 
by  which  it  is  preceded  and  followed. 

In  teaching  this  course  to  undergraduates,  there  are  two  con¬ 
siderations  which  should  be  kept  constantly  in  mind.  First, 
in  order  that  the  student  may  not  come  to  conceive  of  the  his¬ 
tory  of  philosophy  as  a  melange  of  wild  and  mutually  incom¬ 
patible  guesses  at  the  nature  of  reality,  the  instructor  should 
guard  against  dwelling  too  exclusively  on  the  opposition  of 
the  various  systems  to  one  another.  It  would,  indeed,  be  both 
undesirable  and  impossible  to  conceal  from  the  student  the  fun¬ 
damental  issues  on  which  philosophers  disagree — a  certain 
amount  of  skepticism  (which  is,  after  all,  but  another  name 
for  intellectual  modesty  and  tolerance)  is  a  necessary  and 
even  a  valuable  result  of  studying  the  history  of  thought,  but 
this  is  by  no  means  incompatible  with  recognizing  and  em¬ 
phasizing  the  positive  and  mutually  supplementary  contribu¬ 
tions  to  a  permanent  body  of  truth  which  we  owe  to  each  great 
philosophical  apergii. 

The  second  consideration  which  should  l)e  kept  in  mind  in 
teaching  undergraduates  the  history  of  philosophy,  is  that  the 
course  is  primarily  a  course  in  philosophy,  and  only  inci- 
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dentally  a  course  in  history.  It  is  not  profitable  to  attempt 
in  the  interest  of  completeness  to  acquaint  the  student  with 
every  philosophical  theory  that  has  been  held,  but  only  with 
those  which  bear  a  significant  relation  to  the  issues  and  in¬ 
interests  of  our  own  time.  In  expounding  a  philosopher,  we 
should  not  try,  unsuccessfully,  to  take  the  viewpoint  of  his 
contemporaries,  but  should  treat  his  problems  and  theories 
frankly  from  the  standpoint  of  the  present.  It  is  surprizing 
how  much  light  can  be  thrown  upon  current  theories  of  nature 
and  of  mind  by  a  study  of  their  historical  sources;  and  con¬ 
versely  the  systems  of  the  past  lose  their  fossilized  character 
and  become  objects  of  the  liveliest  interest  when  studied  in 
their  relations  to  our  own  problems. 

The  first  half  of  the  senior  year  in  philosophy  should  com¬ 
plete  the  wo’-k  of  the  previous  year  by  a  study  of  contemporary 
philosophical  movements.  The  usual  course  in  the  history  of 
philosophy  takes  its  members  down  tliru  Hegel  with  perhaps  a 
few  words  about  Spencer  and  the  theory  of  evolution.  The 
result  is  that  the  student  is  left  without  any  serious  under¬ 
standing  of  the  tendencies  of  his  time.  His  study  of  the  his¬ 
tory  of  thought  should  be  connected  with  a  study  of  current 
movements  in  order  that  he  may  be  fitted  to  play  an  intelligent 
part  in  them.  To  this  end  a  course  in  contemporary  philos¬ 
ophy  should  not  be  exclusively  academic  in  its  content.  The 
student  should  not  only  be  encouraged  to  do  some  reading  in 
the  various  technical  philosophical  journals,  but  should  become 
acquainted  with  influential  popular  movements  of  a  semi- 
philosophical  character.  The  contempt  which  the  average 
professor  of  philosophy  feels  for  such  movements  as  Chris¬ 
tian  Science  and  Theosophy,  or  for  the  occasional  disquisi¬ 
tions  on  metaphysics  found  in  such  writers  as  Shaw,  Wells, 
and  Chesterton,  may  be  perfectly  justifiable  in  itself,  but  it 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  student,  when  he 
leaves  college,  is  going  to  hear  much  more  about  such  mat¬ 
ters  than  about  the  theories  of  Spinoza  and  Kant.  Conse¬ 
quently,  he  should  know  enough  about  them  to  discuss  them 
intelligently  and  form  a  sane  estimate  of  their  value.  To  over¬ 
look  entirely  the  metaphysical,  ethical,  and  sociological  views 
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which  are  held  and  practised  by  large  numbers  of  more  or 
less  cultivated  people,  because  they  are  not  formulated  in  the 
technical  terms  of  the  school,  is  mere  intellectual  snobbery. 
We  can  not  afford  to  neglect  these  popular  movements  on  the 
ground  that  they  are  crude,  any  more  than  we  can  afford  to 
neglect  the  ways  of  practical  politics  on  the  ground  that  they 
are  dirty.  Indeed,  the  surest  means  of  encouraging  the  growth 
of  wild  and  dangerous  cults  is  for  the  trained  student  of 
philosophy  to  hold  daintily  aloof  from  all  consideration  of 
them  and  of  the  interests  and  beliefs  of  which  they  are  the 
expression. 

The  last  half  of  the  senior  year  should  be  devoted  to  the 
study  of  social  ethics.  The  elementary  course  in  ethics  will 
have  acquainted  the  student  with  the  chief  types  of  ethical 
theory  and  their  application  to  the  problems  of  individual  life. 
It  is  proper  that  this  branch  of  ethics  should  be  supplemented, 
and  the  general  training  in  philosophy  completed,  by  the  far 
more  difficult  and  complex  study  of  the  ethics  of  institutional 
life.  This  concluding  course  will  be  closely  related  to  courses 
in  economics,  sociology,  and  political  theory.  It  will  consider 
the  various  theories  of  the  family,  the  state,  the  school,  etc., 
but  it  will  consider  them  from  the  standpoint  of  ethics,  analyz¬ 
ing  and  comparing  the  institutional  ideals  set  up  by  social  re¬ 
formers  in  so  far  as  they  bear  upon  general  standards  of  life 
and  conduct,  but  leaving  to  the  sociologist  and  the  economist 
the  discussion  of  the  ways  and  means  by  which  such  ideals 
might  be  realized. 

I  believe  that  a  four-year  course  of  philosophic  study  on  the 
lines  here  suggested  should  be  required  of  every  college  stu¬ 
dent,  regardless  of  the  particular  field  of  work  which  he  is  pre¬ 
paring  to  enter.  From  it  he  would  gain  breadth  of  outlook, 
catholicity  of  sympathy,  sanity  of  judgment,  and  culture.  For 
culture  consists  of  the  love  of  wisdom  for  its  own  sake,  com¬ 
bined  with  a  sense  of  the  seriousness  and  dignity  of  life.  And 
its  attainment  depends  in  no  small  measure  upon  a  first-hand 
study  of  the  problems  of  nature  and  spirit,  and  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  what  the  world’s  greatest  minds  have  contributed  to 
their  solution.  Wm.  Pepperrell  Montague 
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THE  ENGLISH  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  AS  A  TRAINING 
GROUND  OF  CITIZENSHIP 

Any  description  of  the  English  public  school  as  a  training 
ground  of  the  future  citizen  must  fail  of  completeness  on 
account  of  diversity  of  methods  and  complexity  of  aims. 
The  absence  of  an  official  classification  of  schools,  the  im¬ 
possibility  of  standardizing  their  work,  the  freedom  from 
public  control  whici  Ihey  have  enjoyed,  and  their  independence 
of  subsidizing  agencies  have  allowed  those  responsible  for 
management  a  very  free  hand.  But  the  traditions  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  schools  and  the  elasticity  of  management  have  not 
been  unmixt  blessings.  One  school  specializing  on  scholar¬ 
ships  has  driven  all  possible  winners  into  the  university  net, 
to  the  detriment  of  the  future  careers  of  many  of  them. 
Another,  with  a  reputation  for  athletics  to  keep  up,  has  chosen 
its  staff  and  arranged  its  timetable  as  if  the  maintenance  of 
this  reputation  excluded  all  other  aims.  But  in  spite  of  all 
shortcomings,  makeshifts,  and  make-believes,  the  average 
product  of  the  public  school  is  a  very  respectable  member  of 
society.  And,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  this  result  may  be 
attributed,  as  much  to  defects  of  system  as  to  calculated  action. 
The  German  may  delight  in  good  laws  and  delight  to  obey 
them,  but  the  Englishman  exercises  his  wits  in  evading  reg¬ 
ulations,  and  the  Irishman  seems  born  to  break  them. 

Let  it  be  understood  at  the  commencement  that  the  English 
public  school  is  no  mere  lesson  shop.  Nothing  is  more  re¬ 
markable  than  the  ties  which  bind  a  boy  to  his  school,  and 
many  a  son  implores  his  parents  to  allow  him  to  return  to 
school  for  another  year.  Attendance  at  school  is  not  a  neces¬ 
sary  evil  to  meet  the  requirements  of  education  acts,  and  the 
schoolmaster  is  no  longer  regarded  as  a  natural  enemy.  Yet 
no  one  claims  that  the  school  is  a  mine  of  erudition. 
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In  his  rectorial  address  to  the  students  of  Edinburgh  Uni¬ 
versity  in  1907,  Mr.  R.  B.  Haldane  thus  described  the  general 
situation:  “  We  are  trained  to  depend,  not  on  the  state,  which 
gives  us,  perhaps,  too  little  help,  but  on  ourselves.  The  habit 
of  self-reliance  and  of  looking  to  nothing  behind  for  support 
has  developed  with  us  the  capacity  of  individual  initiative, 
and  of  rule  in  uncivilized  surroundings  in  a  way  which  makes 
some  retiecting  Germans  pause  and  ask  whether  all  is  well 
with  them.  They  point  to  our  great  public  schools  and  com¬ 
pare  them  with  their  own  great  secondary  schools.  They  are, 
many  of  them,  asking  whether  the  German  gymnasium,  with 
its  faultlessly  complete  system  not  only  of  teaching,  but  of 
molding  youth,  compares  altogether  favorably  with  our  own 
unorganized  Eton  and  Harrow,  where  learning  may  be  loose, 
but  where  boys  rule  themselves  as  in  a  small  state,  and  are 
encouraged  by  their  teachers  to  do  so.” 

And  the  general  methods  adopted  to  achieve  these  ends  are 
thus  described  by  Lord  Hugh  Cecil  in  his  inaugural  address 
to  the  Associated  Societies  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
November  4,  1909: 

“  Why  is  it  that  a  boy  of  the  well-to-do  classes  has  less 
liberty  when  he  is  at  a  private  school,  has  more  liberty  when 
he  is  at  a  public  school,  and  has  almost  the  complete  liberty 
of  manhood  when  he  is  at  a  university?  Unless  he  is  evi¬ 
dently  mischievous,  we  want  to  make  the  boy  and  the  young 
man  choose  between  right  and  wrong,  between  what  is  wise 
and  foolish,  and,  accordingly,  are  constantly  increasing  the 
measure  of  liberty  allowed  him  as  he  grows  older,  and  is  able 
to  use  that  liberty  well.” 

And,  as  showing  the  application  of  these  same  principles  to 
public  life,  the  same  speaker  said  later: — “In  the  true,  tho 
not  in  the  conventional  and  vulgar  sense  of  the  word,  the 
British  government  had  always  been,  and  was  now,  he  hoped, 
an  aristocracy — that  is  to  say,  a  government  by  the  best. 
Constitutional  progress  in  our  country  might  be  described  as 
the  constant  extension  of  the  aristocracy  until  it  included  the 
whole  people.  It  was  important  that  the  working  classes, 
admitted  to  the  authority  of  aristocracies,  should  not  be  want- 
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ing  in  the  virtues  which  belonged  to  the  aristocracy :  and  of  all 
the  virtues  which  had  been  associated  with  the  English  aris¬ 
tocracy,  that  was  most  precious  which  we  called  the  love  of 
liberty.” 

These  characteristics  have  not  escaped  the  foreigner.  In 
1828  Goethe,  writing  at  Weimar,  said :  “  The  supenority  of 
the  English  race  does  not  consist  in  birth  or  riches.  It  ap¬ 
pears  to  result  from  the  courage  they  have  to  be  what  nature 
has  made  them — the  good  fortune  of  personal  freedom,  the 
conscious  pride  of  bearing  an  English  name,  and  the  im¬ 
portance  attached  to  it  by  other  nations  become  manifest  to 
the  child  at  an  early  age,  so  that  both  in  the  family  and  in 
the  schools  he  is  treated  with  greater  respect  and  enjoys  a 
more  fortunate  environment  for  free  development  than  he 
would  in  Germany.”  And  Heine,  writing  from  Paris  in  1832, 
says :  “  In  all  negotiations  the  Englishman  has  the  advantage 
that,  as  a  free  citizen,  he  is  entitled  to  express  his  opinion  on 
every  conceivable  subject.  But  he  is  much  readier  to  talk 
than  to  think.  The  habit  of  profound  thinking  often  hinders 
the  German  from  speaking  his  mind.  The  fear  of  displeas¬ 
ing  the  chief  constable  deters  some,  and  sheer  modesty  pre¬ 
vents  others,  from  speaking.  Many  a  German  thinker  has 
gone  to  the  grave  without  ever  giving  his  independent  opinion 
on  any  great  question.” 

The  training  of  the  citizen  in  the  English  public  school  has 
been  incidental  rather  than  direct.  In  no  small  measure  it 
has  depended  on  two  accidents  of  environment :  the  hereditary 
principle  of  government,  and  the  proximity  of  the  Pre-Vic¬ 
torian  public  school  to  the  seat  of  government.  The  pupils 
of  Westminster  School  have  the  privilege  of  admission  to 
the  debates  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  a  definite  func¬ 
tion  to  perform  at  coronations.  Eton,  sheltering  in  the 
shadow  of  a  royal  residence,  has  been  the  nursing  mother 
of  administrators.  Winchester,  once  the  capital  of  England, 
and  still  the  seat  of  an  important  bishopric,  possesses  one  of 
the  oldest  scholastic  foundations  in  England,  one  which,  thru 
its  pupils,  has  exercised  a  profound  influence  on  the  character 
of  education  thruout  the  Empire. 
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As  an  example  of  these  incidental  influences  we  may  quote 
from  Trevelyan’s  Life  of  diaries  James  Fox:  Charles 
could  always  obtain  leave  to  run  up  to  London  when  an  in¬ 
teresting  question  was  on  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
Headmaster  (of  Eton),  with  good  reason,  attended  carefully 
to  the  rhetorical  training  of  boys  who  had  boroughs  waiting 
for  them  as  soon  as  they  came  of  age.”  At  this  time  Fox  was 
under  fifteen  years  of  age. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  paid  administrator  is  a 
comparatively  recent  creation  in  English  government.  No 
member  of  either  House  of  Parliament  draws  a  salary  as  a 
member.  Much  of  the  work  of  administration  in  counties 
and  boroughs  is  done  gratuitously.  The  wealthy  man  is  often, 
and  the  great  landlord  very  often,  a  public  servant  of  great 
industry,  with  no  salary  from  the  Exchequer.  The  sons  of 
the  wealthy  are  from  an  early  age  destined  for  the  public 
service,  the  army  and  the  navy,  the  diplomatic  or  the  civil 
service.  And  of  these  no  one  is  predominant.  Parents  thus 
comfortably  situated  devote  much  care  to  the  fitting  of  their 
children  for  public  life.  The  records  of  the  Cecils,  the  Stan¬ 
leys,  and  the  Lowthers  show  that  devotion  to  the  public  weal 
is  a  tradition  of  these  houses.  Mr.  Gladstone  once  said :  “  We 
have  in  1890  a  Prime  Minister  whose  ancestors  were  similarly 
employed,  to  the  great  benefit  of  England,  ten  generations 
ago.  Is  this  not  a  good?  Is  not  this  tie  of  lineage  for  him 
a  link  binding  him  to  honor  and  public  service?  ”  And,  if  the 
records  of  this  illustrious  family  be  examined,  it  will  be  found 
that  most  of  the  unmentioned  intermediate  ancestors  filled  no 
small  part  in  the  service  of  the  realm.  When  Mr.  Lowther 
was  chosen  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  it  was  remarked 
that  for  two  hundred  years  there  had  been  a  Lowther  in  Par¬ 
liament.  If  these  records  are  not  sufficient,  let  the  reader 
consult  Fronde’s  Cheneys  and  the  House  of  Russell,  or  Kip¬ 
ling’s  The  day’s  zvork,  The  tomb  of  his  ancestors.  From 
the  latter  he  will  learn  that  to  be  born  with  the  name  of  a 
famous  Indian  family  determines  the  destiny  of  an  infant. 
One  is  bound  to  give  his  life  in  the  defense  of  the  frontier,  and 
another  to  impose  the  rule  of  peace  in  the  plains  of  Bengal. 
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These  latter  instances  deal  more  with  the  gentry,  for  whom, 
in  the  commencement  of  Queen  Victoria’s  reign,  a  number  of 
schools  were  either  revived  or  founded.  At  this  time  several 
country  grammar  schools  gained  in  importance  on  account 
either  of  improved  means  of  communication,  or  of  the  en¬ 
hanced  value  of  their  foundations.  As  a  rule  these  rivals  of 
the  older  “  public  schools  ”  had  to  form  their  own  traditions. 
The  quickest  way  of  attracting  public  attention  was  by  win¬ 
ning  scholarships,  since  a  scholarship  stood  for  efficient  teach¬ 
ing,  and  the  winner  had  a  chance  of  obtaining  a  university 
education  without  trenching  on  his  patrimony.  The  university 
career  might  be  crowned  by  a  fellowship,  affording  the  means 
of  subsistence  during  the  lean  years  of  a  professional  life. 
The  establishment  of  the  civil  service  examinations  opened 
further  avenues  of  distinction  to  boys  of  promise,  among 
whom  the  duties  and  prospects  attaching  to  state  service  were 
abundantly  discust. 

Thus  it  came  about  that  the  audit  of  each  school  year  was 
expected  to  yield  a  crop  of  “  honors  ”  as  evidence  of  a 
school’s  efficiency.  It  was  natural,  in  an  age  of  discreet  ad¬ 
vertising,  to  extend  the  list  by  the  inclusion  of  the  results  of 
the  activity  of  former  pupils,  and  thus  civic  honors  began  to 
be  reckoned :  The  bestowal  of  a  knighthood  for  public  service, 
the  election  to  a  provincial  mayoralty,  even  the  chairmanship 
of  a  trade  association,  were  deemed  fit,  according  to  the 
status  of  the  school,  to  appear  in  its  annual  lists. 

A  former  pupil  returning,  after  years  spent  abroad  in  his 
country’s  service,  to  his  old  school  was  often  gratified  to  dis¬ 
cover  that  his  alma  mater  had  not  forgotten  him :  for  there, 
on  the  honor  boards  in  the  school  hall,  stood  his  name  and 
record.  Every  school  has  some  such  means  of  memorializing 
her  sons.  Of  late  many  have  been  engaged  in  erecting  some 
record  of  old  pupils  who  fell  in  South  Africa.  Of  monu¬ 
ments  we  will  quote  two,  of  an  earlier  date.  The  first,  carved 
in  the  chapel  porch  at  Winchester,  commemorates  those 
Wykehamists  who  fell  in  the  Crimea :  “  This  porch  has  been 
prepared  and  beautified  by  William  of  Wykeham’s  sons  as  a 
sacred  shrine,  in  which  the  memories  of  their  thirteen  brethren 
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who  died  in  the  war  of  the  Crimea  may  be  preserved  as  an 
example  to  future  generations.  Think  upon  them  thou  who 
art  passing  by  today :  child  of  the  same  family,  bought  by  the 
same  Lord:  keep  thy  foot  when  thou  goest  into  this  House  of 
God;  there  watch  thine  armor,  and  make  thyself  ready  by 
prayer  to  fight  and  to  die,  the  faithful  sen^ant  of  Christ  and 
thy  country.” 

The  second  is  at  Harrow,  and  commemorates  another  aspect 
of  public  school  life: 

Love  Serve 

Near  this  Spot 
Anthony  Ashley  Cooper 
afterwards  seventh  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  K.G. 
while  yet  a  boy  in  Harrow  School 
saw  with  shame  and  indignation 
the  pauper’s  funeral 
which  helped  to  awaken  his  lifelong 
devotion  to  the  service  of  the  poor 
and  the  oppressed. 

Blessed  is  he  that  considereth  the  poor. 

Of  such  records  a  school  may  well  be  proud,  for  they  are 
things 

Which  every  one  of  her  sons  must  hear, 

And  none  that  hears  them  dare  forget. 

By  these  means  the  public  school  boy  had  his  attention  di¬ 
rected  to  the  chances  of  profit  and  distinction  in  the  world 
he  was  about  to  enter.  But  they  afforded  him  no  chance  of 
present  action.  Now  the  natural  tendency  of  the  healthy 
human  boy  is  to  get  into  mischief,  and  the  English  school¬ 
master,  following  the  great  discovery  of  Arnold,  ceased  to 
insist  on  unquestioning  obedience,  and  began  to  kill  by  substitu¬ 
tion.  It  became  the  first  maxim  of  the  boarding  school  that 
a  boy  should  always  be  employed.  When  not  at  lessons,  he 
should  be  playing  or  engaged  in  some  occupation.  There  was 
no  desire  to  curtail  leisure,  but  rather  a  wish  to  employ  it  to 
advantage.  Every  boy  was  expected  to  take  an  interest  in 
some  corporate  activity.  The  parliamentarian  had  his  chance 
in  the  school  debating  society :  the  musical  society,  a  powerful 
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instrument  in  the  hands  of  Thring,  attracted  the  artistic  tem¬ 
peraments.  Tom  Brown’s  madmen  became  the  Natural  His¬ 
tory  Society.  Finally,  all  the  gossip,  wit,  and  current  history 
was  collected  in  a  school  magazine. 

For  such  activities  Saturday  evenings,  wet  afternoons,  and 
Sundays  were  reserved.  Happily  it  is  not  always  raining  in 
England;  even  if  that  were  the  case,  the  population  would  not 
be  deterred  from  using  its  birthright,  exercise  in  the  open. 
Cricket  fills  the  bill  in  summer  and  football  in  winter,  not  to 
the  exclusion  of  rowing,  swimming,  and  ball  games  of  lesser 
eminence.  The  establishment  of  cadet  corps  gave  rise  to 
gymnastic  competitions,  rifle  practise,  and  the  cultivation  of 
military  music. 

With  all  these  tempting  opportunities  of  blowing  off  steam 
the  boy  was  not  satisfied.  At  certain  times  of  the  year,  when 
his  unregenerate  ancestors  were  playing  marbles  or  bowling 
hoops,  games’  practises  were  held,  followed  by  the  inevitable 
contests  and  the  appearance  of  the  obnoxious  record. 

Now,  in  many  of  these  contests  the  numbers  engaged  must 
be  small.  This  necessitates  subdivision  of  a  school,  and  the 
multiplication  of  possibilities  of  exercising  control  over  small 
bodies  of  schoolfellows.  The  responsibility  was  extended  to 
the  more  academic  side  of  the  school.  Each  class  in  a  public 
school  has  its  own  representatives,  chosen  by  itself,  and  the 
school  has  its  own  officers  elected  to  represent  it  on  ceremonies 
of  honor,  and  to  chastise  it  on  ceremonies  of  dishonor. 

The  peculiar  constitution  of  the  public  school,  where  the 
boarding  houses  are  small  self-governing  states  in  the  larger 
school  state,  duplicates  many  of  the  facilities  offered.  In 
town  schools  the  dayboy  is  usually  in  a  majority,  and  the 
house  system  gives  way  partially  to  the  home,  which  is  less 
monastic  in  conception,  and  less  circumscribed  in  its  relations 
to  the  community.  In  every  case,  tho,  the  pupil  progresses 
thru  the  various  degrees  of  subordination  until  he  finds 
himself  intrusted  with  a  command. 

Chapel  services  play  an  important  part  in  the  school  life, 
and  in  the  hands  of  many  men  the  pulpit  has  been  a  potent 
means  of  teaching  civic  responsibilities.  For  a  school  con- 
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gregation  is  fairly  homogeneous,  and  can  be  addrest  in  lan¬ 
guage  which  adults  might  resent,  if  not  ridicule.  In  some 
cases  a  school  supports,  wholly  or  in  part,  a  mission  in  the 
slums  of  a  large  town.  Whilst  this  is  a  means  of  enlisting 
the  sympathy  of  pupils  for  the  poor,  it  is  open  to  the  serious 
objection  that  contributions  represent  the  successful  dunning 
of  parents,  and  not  personal  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  boys. 

Objections  to  the  scheme  of  the  public  school  training  are 
not  infrequent.  The  principal  is  that  the  pupils  get  too  much 
done  for  them,  being  encouraged  in  a  life  of  luxury,  and  thus 
are  soft  when  it  comes  to  facing  hardship.  This  is  the  ob¬ 
jection  of  those  who  judge  the  wealthy  by  the  spendthrift, 
and  the  poor  by  the  loafer.  That  it  is  not  the  case  is  shown 
by  two  references  to  current  literature.  In  Chapter  XII  of 
The  great  Boer  war  Sir  A.  Conan  Doyle  writes:  “If  there 
w^ere  any  who  doubted  that  this  ancient  nation  still  glowed 
w’ith  the  spirit  of  its  youth,  his  fears  must  have  soon  past 
away.  It  was  a  stimulating  sight  to  see  long  queues  of  top- 
hatted,  frock-coated  young  men,  who  waited  their  turn  for 
the  orderly  room  with  as  much  desperate  energy  as  if  hard 
fare,  a  veldt  bed,  and  Boer  bullets  were  all  that  life  had 
that  was  worth  holding.  Especially  the  Imperial  Yeomanry,  a 
corps  of  riders  and  shots,  appealed  to  the  sporting  instincts 
of  the  race.  This  singular  and  formidable  force  was  drawn 
from  every  part  of  England  and  Scotland  with  a  contingent 
of  hard-riding  Irish  foxhunters.  Noblemen  and  grooms  rode 
knee  to  knee  in  the  ranks.  Many  young  men  about  town 
justified  their  existence  for  the  first  time.  In  a  single  club, 
which  is  peculiarly  consecrated  to  the  jeiinesse  doree,  three 
hundred  members  rode  to  the  wars.” 

In  The  making  of  modern  Egypt,  Sir  Auckland  Colvin 
writes:  “What  good  fellows  they  [the  British  officers  in  the 
Egyptian  amiy]  were,  and  what  stuff  they  were  made  of,  may 
be  better  gathered  from  an  incident  which  occurred  in  1887. 
Reductions  were  being  carried  out  that  year,  with  a  view  to 
greater  economy  in  the  Egyptian  army :  and  in  order  to  facil¬ 
itate  the  object  aimed  at.  Colonel  Kitchener  offered  to  give 
up  his  command  pay  of  £800.  Colonel  Hallam  Parr,  then 
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Adjutant  General  of  the  Egyptian  army,  prest  the  Sirdar 
to  allow  him  to  relinquish  £200  per  annum,  and  other  officers 
of  less  prominent  position  offered  smaller  sums,  according  to 
their  rank.”  “  I  have  had  the  most  generous  offers,”  wrote 
General  Grenfell,  “  from  officers  who  really  could  not  afford  it. 
If  I  had  considered  them  overpaid,  I  should  certainly  have 
accepted,  but  I  knew  that  Hallam  Parr  was  actually  out  of 
pocket :  he  so  constantly  entertains  the  native  officers  and 
none  of  them  are  making  fortunes.”  These,  be  it  said,  were 
the  men  who  found  the  native  Egyptian  in  1882  a  craven 
ready  to  stand  still  for  his  throat  to  be  cut.  They  had  their 
reward  in  1898  at  Omdurman,  where  they  took  the  native  out 
to  fight  his  old  enemy,  and  found  that  he  fought  like  a  hero, 
and  died  like  a  man. 

The  reader  must  not  imagine  that  the  public  school  training 
is  uniformly  successful.  The  majority  of  pupils  know  that 
time  and  money  are  being  abundantly  spent  on  them,  and  that 
when  the  training  in  physique  and  sociability  is  over,  there  is 
strenuous  work  awaiting  them  in  the  world.  Some  there  are 
who  never  learn  this  lesson.  They  are  not  hard  to  distinguish 
at  school,' and  many  a  master  prays  for  some  external  test 
which  shall  bring  home  to  them  at  an  early  age  the  force  of 
the  maxim,  ant  discc  ant  discedc.  For  years  the  colonies  have 
been  regarded  as  convenient  places  where  a  fresh  start  can  be 
made.  As  a  criticism  of  these  views  the  opinion  of  the  head¬ 
master  of  Bradfield  College,  exprest  at  the  headmasters’  con¬ 
ference  in  1909,  may  be  quoted : 

“  Canada  has  called  upon  England  for  many  years  to  send 
the  best  of  her  sons  from  this  overpopulated  island.  We 
have  in  many  cases  sent  our  worst.  Parents  have  imagined 
that  when  tlieir  sons  have  been  failures  in  the  school  or  in  the 
home,  they  may  find  a  happy  hunting-ground,  or,  at  least,  a 
refuge,  in  a  land  where  there  is  more  elbow-room.  Never  was 
a  mistake  more  prodigious,  nor  more  hurtful  to  the  reputation 
of  England.  The  reputation  of  Englishmen  has  so  suffered 
from  wastrels  and  undesirable  ‘  remittance  men,’  that  one 
hears  things  which  it  is  not  palatable  for  Englishmen  to  hear. 
Over  and  over  again  there  has  been  dinned  into  our  ears  by 
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Canadian  thinkers  that  the  English  public  school  boy,  as  he 
appears,  is  a  failure  and  a  sham — it  was  also  alleged  by  some 
Canadians  that  it  was  not  only  the  wastrel  from  the  public 
schools  that  was  a  failure,  but  that  the  good  respectable  boys, 
who  were  heroes  in  the  schools  and  colleges,  are  also  a  dis¬ 
appointment,  owing  to  the  education  and  the  atmosphere 
which  they  had  imbibed  at  home.  In  a  valuable  paper,  which 
had  arrested  the  attention  of  the  board  of  education,  the 
writer  said  that  in  English  public  school  boys  he  had  ob¬ 
served  certain  characteristics  which  partially  unfitted  them. 
He  saw  failure  in  three  different  directions — lack  of  self- 
reliance,  as  distinguished  from  self-assertiveness,  lack  of  pur¬ 
pose,  and  lack  of  adaptability.  They  assumed  airs  of  superi¬ 
ority,  and  were  almost  hopeless  in  the  practical  walks  of  life. 
They  had  been  heroes  of  their  schools  and  colleges,  they  had 
learned  to  handle  the  willow  and  kick  the  bladder,  but  prac¬ 
tical  connection  between  hand  and  mind  had  never  been  taught 
them.  The  Canadians  and  Australians  disliked  airs  of 
superiority  and  abominated  the  swagger  which  they  thought 
public  school  men  imbibed.” 

Another  and  similar  view  is  put  forward  by  Mr.  G.  F. 
Scott-Elliott  in  his  book  Chile  (Fisher  Unwin,  London)  : 
“  The  young  Englishman  is  considered  essentially  a  schoolboy. 
His  real  life  consists  in  lawn  tennis,  cricket,  or  polo,  of  which 
at  Valparaiso  he  can  obtain  quite  as  much  as  he  ought  to  re¬ 
ceive.  The  office  work  corresponds  to  ‘  lessons.’  He  will, 
indeed,  do  his  duty  by  his  employer  more  or  less  conscien¬ 
tiously  in  office  hours,  and  he  is  not  lacking  in  ability  and 
strength,  but  the  idea  of  working  at  business  matters  in  his 
own  time  would  appear  to  him  preiX)sterous  and  ridiculous. 
In  most  cases  he  does  not  trouble  to  learn  Spanish  or  to  under¬ 
stand  Chilians.  Why  should  he  bother,  when  all  his  friends 
are  English  ?  ” 

“  The  young  German  is  a  keen,  ambitious,  hardworking,  and 
abstemious  man  of  business.  His  intention  is  to  get  on, 
and  he  will  read  and  reflect  on  anything  that  bears  directly  or 
indirectly  on  his  work.  He  may  have  done  his  army  service 
in  Germany,  in  which  case  he  will  have  learnt  discipline :  or. 
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if  he  has  eluded  it,  he  knows  that  by  the  very  peculiar  regula¬ 
tions  of  his  country,  he  loses  all  right  of  German  citizenship  in 
ten  years,  and  he  will,  of  course,  learn  Spanish.  It  is  at 
least  doubtful  if  his  mental  powers  and  physical  strength  are 
equal  to  those  of  a  young  Englishman,  but  mental  ability  is 
not  of  much  use  nowadays,  unless  it  is  employed  ” 

Between  the  elementary  school  and  the  public  school  the 
ground  is  occupied  by  a  number  of  schools  which  are  con¬ 
tinually  being  subjected  to  experiment.  There  is  a  growing 
tendency  to  regard  them  as  a  mission  field  for  the  public  school 
man  who  takes  up  teaching  as  a  profession.  Here  the  danger 
arises  of  mistaking  an  imitation  of  method  for  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  a  principle.  The  financial  conditions  of  the  home, 
the  position  to  be  occupied  in  the  state,  the  need  of  an  early 
choice  of  a  career,  are  conditions  that  modify  the  situation. 
Whilst  proper  opportunities  should  be  atforded  for  physical 
training  and  recreation,  there  is  more  need  to  bring  home  to 
pupils  the  fact  that  this  is  only  a  phase  of  existence,  and  that 
the  end  of  life  is  not  to  play  games,  but  to  do  effective  work. 
The  danger  is  not  unrecognized,  and  attempts  are  being  made 
to  create  a  more  efficient  standard  of  civic  discipline.  Towards 
this  end  all  the  agitation  tends  that  demands  compulsory  at¬ 
tendance  both  at  continuation  schools  and  at  military  training. 
It  is  hoped  that  these  means  will  insure  that  with  a  gradual 
release  from  school  discipline  there  arises  a  gradual  introduc¬ 
tion  to  responsibility.  This,  as  we  have  shown,  is  the  prin¬ 
ciple  on  which  the  public  school  has  depended  for  success,  and 
on  it,  more  than  on  any  imitation  of  academic  method  or  games 
organization,  must  be  based  all  our  attempts  to  inspire  a  civic 
conscience. 

Whilst  we  are  waiting  for  these  two  forward  movements 
on  the  part  of  the  nation,  private  individuals,  foreseeing  the 
dangers,  and  fearing  lest  parliamentary  action  may  be  delayed 
too  long,  have  endeavored  to  cope  with  the  problem.  Of  the 
organizations  thus  called  into  being,  two  deserve  special  men¬ 
tion  :  the  Boys’  Brigade  and  the  Boy  Scouts  movement.  Each 
of  these  endeavors  to  attract  recruits  by  means  of  a  uniform, 
€ach  introduces  some  form  of  drill  into  its  exercises,  and  each 
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makes  use  of  religious  and  ethical  influences.  But  the  object 
in  each  case  is  not  military,  nor  religious,  it  is  social :  the 
elimination  of  bad  citizenship. 

In  pursuing  this  aim  more  weight  is  attached  to  action  than 
to  exhortation,  and  many  onr>ortunities  for  self-government 
are  created  by  making  detachments  small.  Codes  of  honor, 
rewards,  and  badges  of  chivalry,  and  other  desirable  aids  to 
progress  are  introduced  as  stimulants.  Many  of  those  join¬ 
ing  these  corps  are  the  wild  young  spirits,  who,  properly  led, 
will  make  the  adventurous  capable  citizen.  Left  to  them¬ 
selves  or  to  evil  influences,  they  would  soon  become  the  terror 
of  society.  At  one  time  family  discipline  was  strong  enough 
to  restrain  these  adventurous  youths,  but  the  present  tendency 
is  towards  a  diminution  of  family  influence,  and  an  early  as¬ 
sumption  of  the  less  desirable  liberties  of  manhood. 

Whilst  the  direct  action  of  these  brigades  assists  towards 
making  better  citizens  of  the  democracy,  the  reflex  action  is 
no  less  advantageous.  The  leaders  of  companies  are  sought  in 
the  higher  social  classes.  In  this  manner  a  large  number  of 
well-to-do  and  well-disposed  young  men  are  learning  to  ap¬ 
preciate  the  difliculties  and  conflicts  which  harass  their  less 
fortunate  brethren.  In  this  way  the  great  defect  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  school  is  being  remedied :  the  wealthy  are  being  brought 
into  sympathetic  relations  with  the  skilled  worker. 

As  the  public  schools  are  organized,  they  represent  an  ex¬ 
clusiveness  which  is  not  good  for  the  nation.  Tho  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  for  the  son  of  poor  parents  to  win  his  way  to  the  uni¬ 
versities,  it  is  not  possible  for  him  to  gain  admittance  to  the 
public  schools.  The  pupils  at  the  latter  get  their  ideas  of 
other  classes  from  those  who  wait  upon  them,  and  are  apt  to 
become  arrogant  and  self-important.  They  know  nothing 
about  a  large  and  increasing  class  of  thoughtful  skilled  work¬ 
ers,  the  backbone  of  the  nation’s  prosperity.  Thru  their  rela¬ 
tives,  who  have  taken  up  slumming  as  a  fashionable  pursuit, 
they  may  hear  something  of  the  condition  of  the  very  poor. 
But  it  is  not  the  patronizable  poor  that  the  possible  leader 
ought  to  know.  He  should  know  the  artisan  and  mechanic 
who  is  cognizant  of  his  own  power  for  efficient  work,  who  is 
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ready  to  discuss  on  equal  terms  matters  of  public  interest,  and 
will  form  his  opinion  for  himself.  Such  a  class  is  growing 
prominent  at  political  elections.  It  will  attend  meetings  of 
both  parties,  give  each  side  a  fair  chance,  will  suppress  dis¬ 
order,  and  then  vote  according  to  its  deliberate  convictions. 
This  class  the  aristocracy  must  meet  on  equal  terms.  The  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  centuries  raised 
a  barrier  of  formal  culture  which  blocked  the  way  of  the  needy. 
This  barrier  is  being  broken  down.  Every  new  step  in  the 
choice  of  curriculums  or  method  is  directed  towards  giving 
more  importance  to  productive  work:  work  that  calls  for  the 
pupil’s  skill,  sets  in  motion  his  activities,  frees  him  from  the 
old-world  thralldom  which  ordained  that  he  must  sit  still, 
listen,  and  remember,  and  destroys  the  feudal  fetish  of  rever¬ 
ence  for  the  top  hat  and  the  black  coat. 

A.  J.  Pressland 

Edinburgh,  Scotland 


THE  WEAKER  SEX  ^ 


To  attempt  any  general  discussion  of  the  Woman’s  Move¬ 
ment,  that  is,  the  whole  complex  of  social  change  which  has 
made  the  woman  of  1910  so  different  in  position  and  outlook 
from  the  woman  of  1810,  is  certainly  to  tread  a  perilous  path, 
exposed  on  every  side  to  pitfalls  and  anonymous  post-cards. 
The  movement  is  still  a  subject  of  acute  controversy,  and, 
what  is  worse,  it  is  one  in  which  reason  counts  for  compara¬ 
tively  little  and  inarticulate  instinct  for  much.  The  followers 
of  Plato  still  tend  to  deny  that  woman  has  any  natural 
“sphere”  different  from  that  of  man;  the  Aristotelians  still 
class  women  not  with  men  but  with  children,  and  cherish 
doubts  whether  woman  can,  except  metaphorically,  “  possess 
reason  or  virtue.”  Yet,  after  so  much  discussion  and  so 
much  experience,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  collect  a  few  funda¬ 
mental  points  of  agreement  which  seem  to  emerge  from  the 
welter  of  indignant  contradictions. 

In  the  first  place  we  must  beg  the  Platonist  no  longer  to 
deny  or  evade  the  physiological  specialization  of  women.  All 
physiologists  seem  to  tell  us  that  woman’s  constitution  is 
conditioned  and  dominated  by>her  prospect  of  wifehood  and 
motherhood.  And  most  observers  would  agree  that  the  spe¬ 
cial  talents  in  which  the  average  woman  is  strong,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  average  man,  are  closely  related  to  these  two 
spheres,  the  sphere  of  pleasing,  attracting,  or  managing  some¬ 
thing  stronger  than  herself,  or  the  sphere  of  feeding,  minding, 
and  “  mothering  ”  something  weaker. 

But  suppose  this  granted,  granted  handsomely  and  without 
cavil,  what  conclusion  does  the  Aristotelian  wish  us  to  draw? 
Are  all  women  to  be  wives  and  mothers?  Are  they,  during 

*  This  article,  written  for  the  London  Times,  is  reprinted  by  permission. 
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their  marriageable  years,  to  do  no  work  but  the  work  of  wives 
and  mothers?  And  what  is  to  be  done  with  them  when  their 
children  are  grown  up  and  their  work  done,  while  they  them¬ 
selves  are  full  of  strength  and  experience  ?  Polygamy  would 
seem  to  be  indicated — compulsory,  too,  not  merely  optional 
polygamy — with  a  strict  harem  system  backed^  up  by  an  ex¬ 
tremely  liberal  use  of  the  bow-string  and  the  Bosphorus.  But, 
apart  from  many  prejudices  and  practical  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  such  a  system,  it  seems  pretty  certain  that  the  end,  when  at¬ 
tained,  would  be  physically  bad.  For  the  physiologists  who  in¬ 
sist  so  much  on  woman’s  “  sphere  ”  must  face  the  fact  that  the 
modern  athletic,  venturesome,  and  busy  woman  is  on  the  whole 
a  healthier,  not  a  less  healthy,  animal  than  the  cooped-up 
woman.  To  say  nothing  of  the  utter  unwholesomeness  of  real 
“  seclusion,”  the  modern  well-educated  girl  is  certainly  taller 
and  stronger  than  her  ancestress  in  the  days  of  Miss  Austen. 
(Pendennis’s  Laura,  we  may  remember,  was  considered 
“gawky”  because  she  attained  the  height  of  five-feet-three.) 

She  is  less  subject  to  swoons  and  hysterics,  less  afraid  of  mice; 
she  has  a  better  appetite  and  lives  longer.  All  this  can  be 
proved,  at  least  as  clearly  as  such  generalizations  admit  of  be¬ 
ing  proved.  And  we  may  well  believe  further  that  the  modern 
woman,  on  the  whole,  is  rather  more  free  from  the  meaner 
feminine  vices,  less  inclined  to  betray  secrets,  to  cheat  at 
games,  to  fib  and  backbite,  to  see  all  the  world  thru  the 
spectacles  of  personal  jealousy  and  the  like.  ^Vhatever  may 
happen  in  the  future,  it  seems  clear  that  up  to  the  present  the 
emancipation  of  women  has  resulted  in  an  improvement,  not  a 
deterioration,  of  women’s  health,  at  any  rate  among  the  well-to- 
do  classes. 

What  becomes,  then,  of  our  physiological  argument?  Is  it  / 
contradicted  by  facts?  Not  at  all.  It  only  needs  better  under-  / 
standing.  The  mistake  is  to  suppose  that  any  of  these  great/ 
fundamental  instincts  expresses  itself  only  in  the  group  01 
physical  acts  or  kinds  of  behavior  round  which  it  circles.  That 
instinct  in  man  which  makes  him  seek  a  wife  notoriously  ex¬ 
presses  itself  in  a  thousand  remoter  ways.  It  may  make  him 
a  poet,  a  gambler,  an  ecstatic  monk,  a  leader  of  cavalry  charges. 
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Philosophers  tell  us  that  most  of  our  art  and  sense  of  beauty  is 
the  offspring  of  this  instinct.  And  it  is  the  same  with  the  in¬ 
stinct  of  motherhood.  It  will  not  only  teach  a  little  girl  to 
play  with  dolls;  it  will  make  women  into  nurses,  matrons  of 
hospitals,  county  councilors,  teachers,  great  organizers.  No 
one  can  prescribe  beforehand  what  forms  it  may  take.  It 
makes  them  novelists,  just  as  it  makes  them  the  natural  con¬ 
fidantes  of  j)ersons  in  trouble.  It  may  make  them  assassins. 
At  least  it  looks  as  if  a  mother’s  instinct  for  fiercely  protecting 
those  she  loves  or  pities  was  the  main  motive  force  in  Charlotte 
Corday  or  Vera  Sassoulitch.  Those  ladies  may  both  have  been 
wrong,  but  they  were  no  more  going  outside  their  woman’s 
sphere  than  many  a  perfectly  normal  tigress  or  hen-partridge. 

The  a  priori  argument  from  physiology,  then,  will  not  solve 
the  question.  It  can  only  throw  some  interesting  light  on  the 
kind  of  work  women  will  probably  like  and  the  kind  of  motives 
which  probably  determine  their  likings  now.  But  the  physi¬ 
ologist  has  another  arrow  in  his  quiver.  Not  only  are  women 
specialized  for  the  work  of  motherhood,  but  this  work  is  by 
nature  so  extremely  exacting,  compared  with  any  similar  de¬ 
mand  made  upon  men,  that  the  preparation  for  it  leaves  woman 
inherently  weaker  than  man  and  less  fit  for  heavy  work. 
There  are  probably  comi>ensations  of  various  sorts;  but, 
roughly  speaking,  when  we  measure  man’s  work  against 
woman’s  work,  we  must  remember  that  the  woman  has  had  to 
support  a  considerable  physical  strain  before  ever  this  work 
began.  This  is  a  point  of  obvious  and  great  importance.  How 
do  we  at  present  deal  with  it? 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  every  large  country  of  Europe  mil¬ 
lions  of  women  are  earning  their  livelihood  by  hard  daily  toil, 
generally  under  worse  conditions  and  almost  always  for  much 
lower  wages  than  the  most  nearly  corresponding  classes  of 
men.  There  is  no  ghost  of  a  possibility  of  exempting  these 
millions  of  women  from  the  necessity  of  earning  their  liveli¬ 
hood.  Even  to  relieve  nursing  mothers  from  factory  work 
would  involve  some  drastic  and  unconventional  legislation. 
The  plain  fact  is  that  our  present  social  system  is  no  longer 
one  based  on  the  patriarchal  family,  in  which  all  women  are 
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the  belongings  or  the  dependants  of  some  man  and  have  to  be 
fed  by  him.  It  is  a  system  in  which  the  independent  wage¬ 
earning  woman  forms  a  cardinal  factor,  a  factor  which  neither 
reaction  nor  revolution  can  eliminate. 

Now  it  certainly  looks  as  if  the  lot  of  the  wage-earning 
woman  in  general,  from  high-school  teacher  to  factory  girl, 
were  apt  to  be  very  hard,  so  hard  as  to  be  injurious  to  her 
own  health  and  dangerous  to  society.  Women  ought,  on 
physiological  grounds,  to  be  more  lightly  worked  than  men; 
they  are  as  a  rule,  so  far  as  my  observation  has  gone,  worse 
paid  and  harder  driven.  This  state  of  things  should  clearly  be 
remedied,  and  the  pursuit  of  adequate  remedies  would  form  a 
large  policy  on  which  men  of  good  will  from  all  parties, 
Platonist  and  Aristotelian  alike,  might  well  join  hands.  In 
the  first  place  the  woman  worker  should  be  gradually  enabled 
to  secure  as  good  treatment  as  the  man  worker;  that  will  take  a 
generation  or  two,  at  the  best.  Ultimately  women  ought  to 
have  at  least  the  possibility  of  supporting  themselves  by  work 
that  is  suited  to  their  constitution.  In  carrying  out  this  policy 
a  very  great  deal  can  be  done  inside  the  various  professions,  by 
government  bodies,  by  county  councils,  by  trade  unions,  and  by 
employers,  but  something  must  also  be  done  by  Parliament. 
How  far  it  will  prove  safer  or  more  satisfactory  to  carry  out 
such  delicate  measures  without  the  persons  chiefly  concerned 
having  a  vote  is  a  point  on  which  I  can  not  expect  my  Platonist 
and  Aristotelian  to  agree. 

The  argument  commonly  used  against  any  attempt  seriously 
to  improve  the  lot  of  the  independent  wage-earning  woman  is 
one  that  seems  strange  in  the  mouths  of  the  humane  persons 
who  utter  it.  It  is  that,  if  we  allow  the  independent  woman 
worker  to  be  decently  happy,  she  will  be  less  willing  to  marry 
and  have  children,  and  that  is,  at  all  costs,  what  she  must  be 
made  to  do.  This  implies  that,  bad  as  the  lot  of  the  inde¬ 
pendent  woman  worker  admittedly  is,  the  lot  of  the  married 
working  woman  is  still  worse. 

Now  I  am  not  sure  that  the  argument  holds.  .There  are 
two  parties  even  to  a  marriage;  and  I  doubt  if  the  ill-fed  and 
sickly  girl,  on  the  whole,  marries  better  than  the  healthy  and 
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well  fed.  But  in  any  case  the  remedy  contemplated  is  clearly 
the  wrong  one.  No  decent  civilization  can  be  content  to  starve 
its  women  into  consenting  to  perform  an  office  which  is  in 
normal  conditions  their  ambition  and  their  delight.  If  it  is 
true  that  women  in  large  numbers  are  reluctant  to  marry,  it 
can  only  be  because  marriage  has  thru  extraneous  social  condi¬ 
tions  become  too  burdensome. 

And  there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  except  for  the  richer 
classes,  it  has.  I  write  at  the  moment  away  from  books,  but 
my  impression  is  that  practically  every  authority  I  have  con¬ 
sulted  has  agreed  that  the  life  of  a  needy  married  woman 
with  several  children — the  wife,  say,  of  a  workman  or  a  small 
shopkeeper  or  a  struggling  professional  man — is  too  often  a 
life  of  deadening  and  debilitating  hardship.  In  anxiety,  in 
drudgery,  and  in  sheer  poverty,  it  is  a  good  deal  harder  than 
that  of  an  unmarried  typist  or  shop  assistant,  or  even  factory 
girl.  If  we  want  women  to  marry  and  have  children,  to  say 
nothing  of  healthy  children,  we  must  see  that  the  conditions 
of  married  life  for  women  of  the  less  well-to-do  classes  are 
improved.  Fortunately,  recent  legislation  has  been  steadily, 
tho  sometimes  unwillingly,  moving  in  this  direction.  The 
expense  of  rearing  children  has  in  many  ways  been  diminished 
for  the  working  classes ;  it  still  remains  an  excessive  burden  on 
those  a  little  higher  in  the  scale.  This  is  no  place  to  go  into 
details;  almost  every  measure  would  be  controversial  and 
would  need  to  be  discust.  But  a  general  line  of  policy  on  the 
woman  question  does  seem  to  me  to  emerge  from  these  consid¬ 
erations.  If  woman  is  by  nature  weaker  than  man,  we  must 
see  that  her  work  in  the  labor  market  is  not  harder.  If  we 
want  women  to  be  wives  and  mothers,  we  must  penalize  them 
less  heavily  for  becoming  so.  The  alternative  policy  of  com¬ 
pelling  women  to  do  what  they  do  not  want  and  abstain  from 
what  they  do  want,  on  the  ground  that  we  men  know  their 
real  fundamental  instincts  and  capacities  better  than  they, 
seems  to  have  plenty  of  defenders.  But  it  does  not  look  prom¬ 
ising  at  first  sight. 

Gilbert  Murray 

Oxford  University 
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DISCUSSIONS 

THE  THEORY  OF  RECAPITULATION,  AND  ITS  APPLICA¬ 
TION  TO  TEACHING 

The  theory  of  recapitulation  has  been  variously  stated,  and 
there  have  been  many  variations  from  the  original  theory.  In 
a  few  words,  this  theory  holds  that  an  individual,  in  his  bodily 
development,  follows  the  steps  that  the  successive  generations 
of  the  race  followed  in  their  development.  The  embryo  of 
man,  for  instance,  in  its  growth  from  the  ovum  to  the  human 
form,  represents  the  changes  that  the  race  went  thru  in  its 
growth  from  an  aggregation  of  simple  protoplasmic  organisms 
to  the  present  complex  form.  That  is,  an  individual’s  develop¬ 
ment  is  an  epitome  of  the  development  of  his  ancestors.  This 
theory,  or  some  slight  variation  from  it,  is  accepted  by  nearly 
every  one  in  the  scientific  world.  Some,  for  example  T.  H. 
Morgan,^  claim  that  there  is  no  exact  repetition  of  form  of 
extinct  forefathers,  but  simply  “  a  repetition  of  forms  that  are 
necessary  for  organic  development,  and  lead  from  the  simple 
to  the  complex.” 

We  are  all  familiar  with  Haeckel’s  classic  chart  showing 
several  embryonic  stages  of  a  number  of  animals.  In  this 
chart,  it  was  proposed  to  show  that  man  had  first  a  fish-like 
form,  then  amphibian,  then  reptilian,  etc. 

What  I  wish  to  do  is  to  describe  a  possible  system  of  edu¬ 
cation  which  would  have,  for  its  basis,  the  application  of  the 
theory  of  recapitulation.  Rather  tentatively,  I  should  like  to 
advance  the  theory  that  the  individual’s  trend  of  thought 
should  follow  the  trend  of  thought  that  the  race  first  took. 
In  other  words,  that  the  mental  attainments,  in  their  develop¬ 
ment,  are  true  to  the  Biogenetic  Law. 

J  Evolution  and  adaptation,  p  79. 
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The  aim  of  all  systems  of  teaching  is  to  find  the  line  of 
least  resistance.  Realizing  the  danger  of  generalizing  on 
more  or  less  incomplete  data,  I,  nevertheless,  ofifer  a  few 
points  to  substantiate  my  theory  that  a  certain  quantity  of  the 
resistance  offered  to  a  struggling  mind  will  be  removed  if 
the  mind  runs  in  the  same  groove,  so  to  speak,  that  its  an¬ 
cestors  ran  in  to  reach  the  conclusion  at  issue. 

It  is  a  fairly  well  known  fact  that  when  a  certain  train  of 
thought  is  lost,  it  can  be  brought  back  to  mind  by  reproducing 
the  circumstances  under  which  the  thought  first  appeared. 
For  example,  I  am  in  my  library,  I  stroll  over  to  the  shelves, 
and  my  eye  is  caught  by  a  dilapidated  copy  of  a  certain  natural 
history.  Now  I  am  in  a  lounging  mood,  and,  thinking  of  no 
special  thing,  when  I  suddenly  remember  that  the  gas  bill  is 
unpaid,  and  that  the  time  of  grace  has  expired — which  means 
that,  shordy,  we  will  be  cut  off  and  left  in  darkness.  I  hasten 
into  the  dining-room  to  tell  my  brother  to  pay  the  bill  on  his 
way  to  town  the  next  day.  As  I  pass  the  window,  glancing 
out,  I  am  aghast  to  see  that  the  house  next  door  is  in  a  blaze, 
and  the  fire  company  has  already  arrived.  Then  follow  hours 
of  excitement  and  hard  work  helping  my  neighbor.  I  re¬ 
turn,  it  is  late,  every  one  is  tired;  but  back  in  the  chambers  of 
my  brain,  there  is  a  dim  notion  that  I  have  something  im¬ 
portant  to  say  to  my  brother.  After  a  few  moments’  rumina¬ 
tion,  I  bethink  me  that  there  is  some  connection  between  my 
errand  and  the  library.  I  return  to  the  library,  stand  there  in 
aimless  fashion,  and  presently  stroll  over  to  the  shelves,  and 
my  eye  is  caught  by  that  same  dilapidated  copy  of  a  certain 
natural  history.  Like  a  flash  I  remember  that  gas  bill.  Far 
be  it  from  me  to  bring  forward  that  old  and  very  dubious 
theory  of  “  psychic  vestiges.”  But  I  would  say,  only,  that  if 
a  child  is  placed  in  a  certain  mental  attitude,  and  that  mental 
attitude  leads  to  another,  and  that  to  another,  and  these  suc¬ 
cessive  steps  are  the  same  that  the  man,  back  in  the  Stone  age, 
followed  to  make  a  certain  discovery,  the  child  will  make  this 
same  discovery.  Dr.  E.  L.  Thorndike  has  said :  ^  “  Observa- 


2  Popular  science  monthly,  LX,  58. 
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tion  of  any  child  will  show  us  that  the  mind  can  not  rest  in  a 
condition  where  it  has  a  large  body  of  ideas  without  comparing 
them  and  thinking  about  them.  The  ideas  carry  within  them 
the  forces  that  make  abstractions,  feelings  of  similarity,  judg¬ 
ments,  and  the  other  characteristics  of  reasoning.”  But  what 
of  the  nature  of  these  ideas? 

For  example,  in  teaching  reading  and  writing  (by  the  way, 
why  are  they  so  sharply  separated?)  it  would  be  fairly  profit¬ 
able,  first  of  all,  to  demonstrate  to  the  young  mind  that  marks 
may  actually  stand  for  things  and  actions.  To  do  this  would, 
perhaps,  necessitate  the  development  of  a  simple  form  of  pic¬ 
ture  writing.  Once  the  principles  of  this  are  understood  by 
the  children,  they  might*  try  their  hands  at  communicating 
with  the  teacher  and  with  each  other.  Next  a  more  complex 
form  of  figure  writing  might  be  introduced,  and  gradually 
the  letters  themselves  might  be  brought  in.  An  experiment  of 
this  sort  would  be,  to  say  the  least,  interesting,  and  the  only 
hami  that  could  possibly  come  is  the  harm,  if  it  could  be  called 
that,  of  a  possible  delay. 

But  all  of  this  is  purely  speculative.  Let  us  direct  our  at¬ 
tention  to  some  well  proven  points. 

Every  teacher  of  science  knows  that  there  are,  in  general, 
two  ways  of  teaching  geology.  One  is  the  so-called  “  logical  ” 
method.  Here  the  arrangement  of  the  work  is  such  that  the 
student  begins  by  examining  the  various  theories  concerning 
the  origin  of  the  earth.  And  then,  after  delving  into  the 
Nebular  Hypothesis,  etc.,  the  novice  is  led  thru  the  various 
eras  of  the  crust’s  development.  The  course  is  concluded  by 
a  study  of  the  present  age,  and  a  survey  of  the  ways  in  which 
the  various  changes  are  constantly  being  brought  about. 
Needless  to  say  that  this  is  a  method  long  discarded.  The 
other  method  is  known,  I  believe,  as  the  “  historical.”  Here 
the  student  is  first  made  familiar  with  the  general  principles 
of  earth  changes,  etc.,  and  is  led  into  the  field  of  geology  thru 
the  field  of  physical  geography. 

Another  interesting  fact  is  that  of  the  almost  general  failure 
of  courses  in  zoology  which  begin  with  a  study  of  the  protozoa. 
Now  the  protozoa,  being  the  lowest  and  simplest  of  all  ani- 
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mals,  ought,  logically,  to  be  studied  first.  The  failure  of  those 
courses  which  treat  of  the  protozoa  first  has  been  laid  on  the 
microscope.  It  is  said  that  the  beginner  can  not  be  interested 
in  the  complexities  of  the  microscope.  Any  observant  teacher 
will  say,  however,  that  a  student,  even  a  young  student,  is  at¬ 
tracted  and  even  fascinated  by  the  microscope  (whose  work¬ 
ings  are  not,  after  all,  so  very  complex).  It  seems  to  be  al¬ 
most  a  law  that  a  student  must  get  his  first  glimpse  of  animal 
structure  and  animal  function  thru  one  of  the  higher  animals. 

In  various  other  branches  of  science,  and  in  other  subjects 
besides  science,  we  can  see  the  wonderful  success  of  the  his¬ 
torical  methods. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  that  in  all  of  the  many  experiments 
which  have  been  tried  by  teachers,  very  few — almost  none — 
have  any  bearing  on  the  general  theory  of  organic  evolution. 
This  is  true  even  in  the  case  of  those  experiments  and  observa¬ 
tions  which  have  been  made  by  scientific  men.  Is  there  any 
reason  to  believe  that  the  same  laws  do  not  hold  good  in  the 
case  of  our  minds?  If  there  is  a  recapitulation  in  bodily  de¬ 
velopment,  why  should  we  not  have  a  recapitulation  in  mental 
development?  And  then  why  should  we  not  take  advantage 
of  it  in  our  educational  system  ? 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who -may  think  me  sacrilegious,  I 
will  quote  the  words  of  another  investigator  ®  who  believes  in 
applying  the  theories  of  evolution  to  the  work  of  the  teacher: 
“  It  would  be  presumption,  as  well  as  ingratitude,  to  intimate 
that  the  world  attaches  undue  importance  to  the  educational 
doctrines  of  Herbart,  Froebel,  or  Pestalozzi.  No  such  thought 
is  in  mind.  What  I  do  assert  is  that  allowance  should  be  made 
for  the  fact  that  the  thought  of  these  men,  and  of  the  other 
founders  of  modern  educational  philosophy,  was  uninfluenced 
by  the  theory  of  organic  evolution,  and  should  be  corrected  in 
the  light  of  it.” 

W.  M.  WiNTON 

Central  State  Normal  School 
Edmond,  Okla. 

3 Ira  W.  Howerth,  Educational  Review,  XXIII,  60. 
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TENDENCIES  OF  MODERN  MATHEMATICS 

Probably  no  other  department  of  knowledge  played  a  larger 
part  outside  its  own  narrower  domain  than  mathematics. 
Without  taking  too  literally  the  celebrated  dictum  of  the  great 
philosopher  Kant,  that  the  amount  of  real  science  to  be  found 
in  any  special  subject  was  the  amount  of  mathematics  con¬ 
tained  therein,  it  must  be  admitted  that  each  branch  of  science 
which  was  concerned  with  natural  phenomena,  when  it  had 
reached  a  certain  stage  of  development,  became  accessible  to, 
and  had  need  of,  mathematical  methods  and  language.  This 
stage  had,  for  example,  been  reached  in  our  time  by  parts  of 
the  science  of  chemistry,  and  even  biology  and  economics  had 
begun  to  require  mathematical  methods,  at  least  on  their 
statistical  side.  The  concepts  of  the  pure  mathematician,  no 
less  than  those  of  the  physicist,  had  their  origin  in  physical  ex¬ 
perience  analyzed  and  clarified  by  the  reflective  activities  of 
the  human  mind;  but  the  two  sets  of  concepts  stood  on  differ¬ 
ent  planes  in  regard  to  the  degree  of  abstraction  necessary  in 
their  formation.  Those  of  the  mathematician  were  more  re¬ 
mote  from  actual  unanalyzed  precepts  than  those  of  the 
physicist,  having  undergone  in  their  formation  a  more  com¬ 
plete  idealization  and  removal  of  elements  inessential  in  regard 
to  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  constructed.  This  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  planes  of  thought  frequently  gave  rise  to  a 
certain  misunderstanding  between  the  mathematician  and  the 
physicist,  due  in  the  case  of  either  to  an  indequate  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  point  of  view  of  the  other.  The  calculations  in 
mathematics  were  directed  towards  ideal  precision,  those  in 
physics  consisted  of  approximations  within  assigned  limits  of 
error.  The  prejudice  that  pure  mathematics  had  its  sole  raison 
d’etre  in  its  function  of  providing  useful  tools  for  application 
in  the  physical  sciences,  a  prejudice  which  did  much  to  retard 
the  due  development  of  pure  mathematics  in  this  country  dur¬ 
ing  the  nineteenth  century,  was  by  no  means  extinct.  Even  if 
much  of  our  present  mathematical  theorizing  turned  out  to  be 
useless  for  external  purposes,  it  was  wiser,  for  a  well-known 
reason,  to  allow  the  wheat  and  the  tares  to  grow  together.  It 
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would  be  easy  to  establish  in  detail  that  many  of  the  applica¬ 
tions  which  had  been  actually  made  of  mathematics  were  wholly 
unforeseen  by  those  who  first  developed  the  methods  and  ideas 
on  which  they  rested. 

THE  DEFINITION  OF  MATHEMATICS 

All  attempts  to  characterize  the  domain  of  mathematics  by 
means  of  a  formal  definition  which  should  not  only  be  com¬ 
plete,  but  which  should  also  rigidly  mark  off  that  domain  from 
the  adjacent  provinces  of  formal  logic  on  the  one  side  and  of 
physical  science  on  the  other  side,  were  almost  certain  to  meet 
with  but  doubtful  success;  such  success  as  they  might  attain 
would  probably  be  only  transient,  in  view  of  the  power  which 
the  science  had  always  shown  of  constantly  extending  its 
borders  in  unforeseen  directions.  There  was  a  time  when  it 
would  have  been  a  tolerably  sufficient  description  of  pure 
mathematics  to  say  that  its  subject-matter  consisted  of  magni¬ 
tude  and  geometrical  form.  Such  a  description  of  it  would  be 
wholly  inadequate  at  the  present  day.  Some  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  branches  of  modern  mathematics,  such  as  the  theory 
of  groups,  and  universal  algebra,  were  concerned,  in  their  ab¬ 
stract  forms,  neither  with  magnitude  nor  with  number,  nor 
with  geometrical  form.  That  great  modern  development, 
projective  geometry,  had  been  so  formulated  as  to  be  inde¬ 
pendent  of  all  metric  considerations.  Indeed,  the  tendency  of 
mathematicians  under  the  influence  of  the  movement  known  as 
the  arithmetization  of  analysis,  a  movement  which  had  become 
a  dominant  one  in  the  last  few  decades,  was  to  banish  alto¬ 
gether  the  notion  of  measurable  quantity  as  a  conception  neces¬ 
sary  to  pure  mathematics;  number,  in  the  extended  meaning  it 
had  attained,  taking  its  place.  Measurement  was  regarded  as 
one  of  the  applications,  but  as  no  part  of  the  basis,  of  mathe¬ 
matical  analysis.  Perhaps  the  least  inadequate  description  of 
the  general  scope  of  modern  pure  mathematics — he  would  not 
call  it  a  definition — would  be  to  say  that  it  deals  with  form,  in 
a  very  general  sense  of  the  term;  this  would  include  algebraic 
form,  geometrical  form,  functional  relationship,  the  relations 
of  order  in  any  ordered  set  of  entities  such  as  numbers,  and 
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the  analysis  of  the  peculiarities  of  form  groups  of  operations. 
A  strong  tendency  was  manifested  in  many  of  the  recent  defini¬ 
tions  to  break  down  the  line  of  demarcation  which  was  formerly 
supposed  to  separate  mathematics  from  formal  logic;  the  rise 
and  development  of  symbolic  logic  had  no  doubt  emphasized 
this  tendency. 


THE  CERTAINTY  OF  MATHEMATICS 

The  belief  was  very  general  amongst  instructed  persons  that 
the  truths  of  mathematics  had  absolute  certainty,  or,  at  least, 
that  there  appertained  to  them  the  highest  degree  of  certainty 
of  which  the  human  mind  was  capable.  But  in  the  first  place, 
it  was  a  fact  that  frequently,  and  at  various  times,  differences 
of  opinion  had  existed  among  mathematicians,  giving  rise  to 
controversies  as  to  the  validity  of  whole  lines  of  reasoning,  and 
affecting  the  results  of  such  reasoning;  a  considerable  amount 
of  difference  of  opinion  of  this  character  existed  among  mathe¬ 
maticians  at  the  present  time.  In  the  second  place,  the  ac¬ 
cepted  standard  of  rigor — that  was  the  standard  of  what  was 
deemed  necessary  to  constitute  a  valid  demonstration — had  un¬ 
dergone  change  in  the  course  of  time.  Much  of  the  reasoning 
which  was  formerly  regarded  as  satisfactory  and  irrefutable 
was  now  regarded  as  insufficient  to  establish  the  results  which 
it  was  employed  to  demonstrate.  In  every  subject  of  study,  if 
one  probed  deep  enough,  there  were  found  to  be  points  in 
which  that  subject  came  in  contact  with  general  philosophy, 
and  where  differences  of  philosophical  view  would  have  a 
greater  or  less  influence  on  the  attitude  of  the  mind  towards 
the  principles  of  the  particular  subject.  A  particular  depart¬ 
ment,  such  as  mathematics,  was  compelled  to  set  up  a  more  or 
less  artificial  frontier,  which  marked  it  off  from  general 
philosophy.  This  frontier  consisted  of  a  set  of  regulative 
ideas  in  the  form  of  indefinables  and  axioms,  partly  ontological 
assumptions,  and  partly  postulations  of  a  logical  character.  To 
go  behind  these,  to  attempt  to  analyze  their  nature  and  origin, 
and  to  justify  their  validity,  was  to  go  outside  the  special  de¬ 
partment  and  to  touch  on  the  domains  of  the  metaphysician  and 
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the  psychologist.  Whether  they  were  regarded  as  possessing 
apodictic  certainty  or  as  purely  hypothetical  in  character,  these 
ideas  represented  the  data  or  premises  of  the  science,  and  the 
whole  of  its  edifice  was  dependent  upon  them.  They  served 
as  the  foundation  on  which  all  is  built,  as  well  as  the  frontier 
on  the  side  of  philosophy  and  psychology.  A  set  of  data 
ideally  perfect  in  respect  of  precision  and  permanence  was  un¬ 
attainable — or  at  least  had  not  yet  been  attained;  and  the  ad¬ 
justment  of  frontiers  was  one  of  the  most  frequent  causes  of 
strife.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  variations  of  opinion  had  at  vari¬ 
ous  times  arisen  within  the  ranks  of  the  mathematicians  as  to 
the  nature,  scope,  and  proper  formulation  of  the  principles 
which  formed  the  foundations  of  the  science,  and  the  views  of 
mathematicians  in  this  regard  had  always  necessarily  been 
largely  affected  by  the  conscious  or  unconscious  attitude  of  par¬ 
ticular  minds  towards  questions  of  general  philosophy.  It  was 
in  this  region  that  the  source  was  to  be  found  of  those  remark¬ 
able  differences  of  opinion  amongst  mathematicians  which  had 
come  into  prominence  at  various  times,  and  had  given  rise  to 
much  controversy  as  to  fundamentals. 


THE  STANDARD  OF  DEMONSTRATION 

Both  in  geometry  and  in  analysis  our  standard  of  what  con¬ 
stituted  a  rigorous  demonstration  had  in  the  course  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  undergone  an  almost  revolutionary  change. 
That  oldest  textbook  of  science  in  the  world,  Euclid’s  Ele¬ 
ments  of  geometry,  had  been  popularly  held  for  centuries  to 
be  the  very  model  of  deductive  logical  demonstration. 
Criticism  had,  however,  largely  invalidated  this  view.  It  ap- 
jieared  that,  at  a  large  number  of  points,  assumptions  not  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  preliminary  axioms  and  postulates  were  made  use 
of.  The  fact  that  these  assumptions  usually  escaped  notice 
was  due  to  their  nature  and  origin.  Derived,  as  they  were, 
from  our  spatial  intuition,  their  very  self-evidence  had  allowed 
them  to  be  ignored,  altho  their  truth  was  not  more  ob¬ 
vious  empirically  than  that  of  other  assumptions  derived  from 
the  same  source  which  were  included  in  the  axioms  and 
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postulates  explicitly  stated  as  part  of  the  foundation  of  Euclid’s 
treatment  of  the  subject.  It  was  not  too  much  to  say  that  no 
one  of  the  general  theorems  of  analysis  was  true  without  the 
introduction  of  limitations  and  conditions  which  were  entirely 
unknown  to  the  discoverers  of  those  theorems.  It  had  been 
the  task  of  mathematicians,  under  the  lead  of  such  men  as 
Cauchy,  Riemann,  Weierstrass,  and  G.  Cantor,  to  carry  out  the 
work  of  reconstruction  of  mathematical  analysis,  to  render  ex¬ 
plicit  all  the  limitations  of  the  truth  of  the  general  theorems, 
and  to  lay  down  the  conditions  of  validity  of  the  ordinary 
analytical  op>erations.  Physicists  and  others  often  maintained 
that  this  modern  extreme  precision  amounted  to  an  unnecessary 
and  pedantic  purism,  because  in  all  practical  applications  of 
mathematics  only  such  functions  were  of  importance  as  ex¬ 
cluded  the  remoter  possibilities  contemplated  by  theorists.  Such 
objections  left  the  true  mathematician  unmoved;  to  him  it  was 
an  intolerable  defect  that,  in  an  order  of  ideas  in  which  absolute 
exactitude  was  the  guiding  ideal,  statements  should  be  made, 
and  processes  employed,  both  of  which  were  subject  to  unex- 
prest  qualifications,  as  conditions  of  their  truth  or  validity. 

METHODS  OF  MATHEMATICAL  DISCOVERY 

Whatever  view  might  be  held  as  regards  the  place  of  psy¬ 
chological  implications  in  a  completed  body  of  mathematical 
doctrine,  in  research  the  psychological  factor  was  of  paramount 
imix)rtance.  The  slightest  acquaintance  with  the  history  of 
mathematics  established  the  fact  that  discoveries  had  seldom, 
or  never,  been  made  by  purely  deductive  processes.  The  re¬ 
sults  were  thrown  into  a  purely  deductive  form  after,  and  often 
long  after,  their  discovery.  In  many  cases  the  purely  deductive 
form, 'in  the  full  sense,  was  quite  modern.  The  mathematical 
discoverer  divined  the  results  before  they  were  established ;  he 
had  an  intuitive  grasp  of  the  general  line  of  a  demonstration 
long  before  he  had  filled  in  the  details.  A  developed  theory,  or 
even  a  demonstration  of  a  single  theorem,  was  no  more 
identical  with  a  mere  complex  of  syllogisms  than  a  melody  was 
identical  with  the  mere  sum  of  the  musical  notes  employed  in 
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its  composition.  There  was  much  room  for  individuality  in 
the  modes  of  mathematical  discovery.  Some  great  mathema¬ 
ticians  had  employed  largely  images  derived  from  spatial  in¬ 
tuition  as  a  guide  to  their  results;  others  appeared  wholly  to 
have  discarded  such  aids,  and  were  led  by  a  fine  feeling  for 
algebraic  and  other  species  of  mathematical  form.  A  certain 
tentative  process  was  common,  in  which,  by  the  aid  of  results 
known  or  obtained  in  special  cases,  generalizations  were  per¬ 
ceived  and  afterwards  established,  which  took  up  into  them¬ 
selves  all  the  special  cases  so  employed.  Most  mathematicians 
left  some  traces,  in  the  final  presentation  of  their  work,  of  the 
scaffolding  they  had  employed  in  building  their  edifices;  some 
much  more  than  others.  The  actual  evolution  of  mathematical 
theories  proceeded  by  a  process  of  induction  strictly  analogous 
to  the  method  of  induction  employed  in  building  up  the  phys¬ 
ical  sciences;  observation,  comparison,  classification,  trial,  and 
generalization  were  essential  in  both  cases.  Not  only  were  spe¬ 
cial  results,  obtained  independently  of  one  another,  frequently 
seen  to  be  really  included  in  some  generalization,  but 
branches  of  the  subject  which  had  been  developed  quite  in¬ 
dependently  of  one  another  were  sometimes  found  to  have  con¬ 
nections  which  enabled  them  to  be  synthesized  in  one  single 
body  of  doctrine.  The  essential  nature  of  mathematical 
thought  manifested  itself  in  the  discernment  of  fundamental 
identity  in  the  mathematical  aspects  of  what  were  superficially 
very  different  domains. 

THE  TEACHING  OF  MATHEMATICS 

It  could  not  be  too  strongly  insisted  that  a  firm  grasp  of 
the  principles,  as  distinct  from  the  mere  processes  of  calcula¬ 
tion,  was  essential  if  mathematics  was  to  be  a  tool  really  useful 
to  the  engineer  and  the  physicist.  There  was  a  danger,  which 
experience  had  shown  to  be  only  too  real,  that  such  students 
might  learn  to  regard  mathematics  as  consisting  merely  of 
formulas  and  of  rules  which  provided  the  means  of  performing 
the  numerical  computations  necessary  for  solving  certain  cate¬ 
gories  of  problems  which  occurred  in  the  practical  sciences. 
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Apart  from  the  deplorable  effect  on  the  educational  side  of 
degrading  mathematics  to  this  level,  the  practical  effect  of  re¬ 
ducing  it  to  a  number  of  rule-of-thumb  processes  could  only  be 
to  make  those  who  learnt  it  in  so  unintelligent  a  manner  in¬ 
capable  of  applying  mathematical  methods  to  any  practical 
problem  in  which  the  data  differed  even  slightly  from  those  in 
the  model  problems  which  they  had  studied.  Only  a  firm  grasp 
of  the  principles  would  give  the  necessary  freedom  in  handling 
the  methods  of  mathematics  required  for  the  various  practical 
problems  in  the  solution  of  which  they  were  essential. — From 
the  presidential  address  of  Professor  E.  W.  Hobson  before  the 
mathematical  section  of  the  British  Association  at  Sheffield, 
ipio. 
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Attention  and  interest — By  Felix  Arnold,  Ph.D.  New  York  :  The 
Macmillan  Company,  1910.  270  p.  $1.00. 

“  The  present  essay  on  the  psychology  of  attention  and  in¬ 
terest  is  an  attempt  to  clarify  and  arrange  the  many  facts  that 
have  been  brought  to  light  by  numerous  experiments  in  psycho¬ 
logical  laboratories.” 

Dr.  Arnold  divides  his  book  into  three  parts,  the  first  part 
treats  of  attention,  the  second  of  interest,  and  the  third  of  edu¬ 
cational  applications.  In  the  first  part,  the  experimental  re¬ 
sults  are  summarized  under  the  headings:  objective  aspiect, 
psychophysical  aspect  and  physiological  aspect.  The  ob¬ 
jective  aspect  of  attention  is  discust  under  the  following 
heads:  clearness  and  distinctness;  persistence;  fluctuations; 
unity  and  facilitation ;  arrest.  “  The  general  change  in 
a  field  under  fixation  is  from  indistinctness  to  distinctness, 
and  from  obscureness  to  clearness.  In  attention  to  any  to¬ 
tality,  the  dim  background  gradually  falls  away  and  leaves  the 
situation  clear  and  distinct.  Further  manipulation  and  con¬ 
trol  results  in  a  differentiation  of  parts,  in  greater  systematiza¬ 
tion  and  order,  in  an  increase  of  clearness.  The  process,  in 
short,  is  from  discreetness  to  unity.  In  the  passage  from 
childhood  to  adolescence,  and  then  to  adult  life,  there  is  an 
increase  in  the  grasp  of  attention  at  any  given  moment,  and  a 
greater  ability  to  hold  attention  for  a  longer  period  of  time.” 

The  psychophysical  aspect  is  discust  from  the  point  of 
view  first  of  the  ideal  traces  and  dispositions  which  lift  an 
impression  into  consciousness  and  hold  it  there,  and,  second, 
of  the  cerebral  concomitants  of  such  mental  activity.  The 
general  order  of  development  of  the  ideal  dispositions  is  from 
(i)  impression  to  memory,  (2)  memory  to  ideal  construc¬ 
tion,  and  (3)  ideal  construction  to  deliberation  and  choice. 
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These  levels  in  growth  give  rise  to  what  is  known  as  ( i )  prim- 
itiv^e  or  instinctive  attention,  (2)  assimilation  or  apperceptive 
attention,  and  (3)  secondary  or  voluntary  attention.  The 
cerebral  activity,  which  parallels  this  development  of  mental 
activity,  is  of  (i)  sensori-motor  type,  resulting  in  reflex  activ¬ 
ity,  (2)  the  recombination  of  the  traces  left  in  the  cortex  in 
varying  degrees  of  complexity  resulting  in  associative  activity, 
and  (3)  increased  complexity  of  associations,  tracts  especially 
in  the  frontal  region,  resulting  in  differentiative  activity. 

The  treatment  of  the  physiological  aspect  involves  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  changes  which  take  place  during  an  act  of  at¬ 
tention  which  are  of  organic,  sensory  and  motor  character, 
and  all  of  which  result  in  fatigue. 

The  second  part  of  the  book  deals  with  interest.  “  Inter¬ 
est  is  an  attitude  taken  towards  a  situation,  and  characterized 
(1)  by  motor  tendencies  and  feelings  of  exi>ectation,  anticipa¬ 
tion  and  strain,  (2)  by  meaning  implicit  in  the  situation  or 
by  free  images  and  ideas,  and  (3)  by  a  reference  of  attitude 
and  ideal  content  to  some  future  condition  of  the  self.”  It  is 
allied  to  attention,  feeling  and  effort. 

The  third  part,  which  is  very  short,  contains  suggestions  as 
to  the  educational  value  of  these  psychological  findings  with 
regard  to  the  necessary  characteristics  of  the  materials  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  classroom;  length  of  lesson  periods;  means  of 
reducing  the  amount  of  fatigue;  the  value  of  positive  over 
negative  interest. 

Dr.  Arnold  adopts  as  his  method  of  treatment  that  used  by 
modern  textbooks  in  physiology  or  zoology,  and  discusses 
each  of  the  major  topics  under  the  categories,  description,  il¬ 
lustration,  development,  explanation  and  definition.  To  the 
reviewer  this  plan  seems  a  little  unfortunate  as  the  character 
of  the  material  discust  makes  such  a  treatment  seem  forced, 
and  the  illustrations  ofttimes  fantastical.  If  there  is  a  con¬ 
trolling  thought  in  the  book  it  is  that  all  attention  must  be 
considered  as  a  sensori-motor  process,  and  that  therefore  each 
act  may  be  considered  from  three  points  of  view,  namely,  ob¬ 
jective,  subjective  and  physiological,  but  the  author  does  not 
pretend  to  uphold  any  one  particular  theory  of  attention  or  in- 
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terest.  Dr.  Arnold’s  book  will  prove  of  great  service  to 
many,  for  in  it  widely  scattered  experimental  results  are  col¬ 
lected  and  summarized. 

Naomi  Norsworthy 

Teachers  College 

Columbia  University 


Ueber  den  Willensakt  und  das  Temperament:  Eine  experimentelle 
Untersuchung — Von  Narciss  Ach.  Leipzig:  Quelle  &  Meyer,  igio. 
xi  4-324  p.  Paper,  M.  6.50  ;  cloth,  M.  7. 

To  bring  the  will  under  experimental  observation,  it  is 
necessary  to  arouse  it  by  interposing  obstacles  to  an  act  which 
is  to  be  performed.  This  is  here  accomplished  by  an  adapta¬ 
tion  of  familiar  psychological  material.  Nonsense  syllables, 
such  as  are  used  in  memory  experiments,  are  first  learned,  in 
pairs,  and  very  thoroly,  so  that,  on  the  presentation  of  the  first 
syllable  of  a  pair,  the  second  syllable  is  recalled  with  great 
promptness  and  readiness.  With  this  prelinunary,  the  require¬ 
ment  is  introduced  that,  on  the  presentation  of  a  syllable,  the 
response  shall  be  a  syllable  riming  with  the  presented  syllable. 
Where  the  syllable  has  previously  been  firmly  associated  with  a 
non-riming  rnate,  this  association  or  “  reproductive  tendency  ” 
opposes  the  purpose  or  “  determining  tendency  ”  to  rime,  and 
so  slows  the  reaction  and  often  leads  to  false  reactions. 
When  a  false  reaction  has  been  committed,  the  will  is  strongly 
aroused  to  perform  the  task  correctly  the  next  time.  An  at¬ 
titude  is  aroused,  which  contains  much  energy  and  much  self¬ 
feeling;  “  I  can  and  will  do  this  thing.”  This  voluntary  ef¬ 
fort  adds  strength  to  the  determining  tendency  and  enables  it 
to  overcome  opposing  habits.  The  success  so  reached  is  at¬ 
tended,  even  in  laboratory  conditions,  with  a  keen  feeling  of 
triumph  and  pleasure;  the  whole  experience  is  vivid  and  forms 
new  impressions  of  great  strength.  The  feeling  of  success 
and  the  strength  of  the  resulting  impression  are  proportional 
to  the  intensity  of  the  foregoing  will-attitude.  Individuals  of 
great  mental  efficiency,  however,  are  able  to  put  into  opera¬ 
tion  strong  determining  tendencies  without  well-marked  acts 
of  will. 
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As  applied  to  teaching,  the  study  suggests  anew  the  im¬ 
portance  of  enlisting  the  pupil’s  will  to  succeed  in  the  details 
of  his  work,  and  further  suggests  the  value,  as  a  stimulus 
to  the  will,  of  prompt  indications  to  the  pupil  of  the  success 
or  failure  of  his  performances. 

R.  S.  Woodworth 

Columbia  University 


We  welcome  every  evidence  that  the  study  of  agriculture 
and  related  subjects  is  becoming  popular  in  the  good  sense, 
and  adequately  equipped.  Professor  Duggar  of  Cornell 
University  is  the  author  of  a  very  interesting  book  entitled 
Fungous  diseases  of  plants.  In  understandable  language  he 
describes,  and  his  illustrations  excellently  reveal,  the  various 
common  fungous  diseases.  The  book  will  be  useful  not  only 
in  agricultural  schools  and  colleges,  but  on  the  farmer’s  table 
as  well.  (Boston:  Ginn  &  Co.,  1910.  508  p.  $2.00.) 

Ex-President  Tucker  of  Dartmouth  College,  whose  per¬ 
sonal  service  to  higher  education  is  so  well  known,  has 
brought  together  in  a  volume  some  college  sermons  and  ad¬ 
dresses,  all  of  which  have  a  common  purpose.  The  title  of 
the  volume  is  Personal  power,  and  it  deserves  wide  reading. 
Here  and  there  one  comes  upon  a  quiet  aphorism  such  as 
this:  “Efficiency  does  not  make  a  gentleman.”  (Boston: 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1910.  284  p.  $1.50.) 

Readers  of  the  Educational  Review  are  familiar  with 
the  old  professor  who  has  found  a  place  on  Professor  Grant 
Showerman’s  pages.  The  delightful  old  gentleman,  with  his 
quiet  humor  and  kindly  wisdom,  is  set  out  at  length  in  the 
volume  entitled  With  the  professor.  (New  York:  Henry 
Holt  &  Co.,  1910.  360 p.  $1.50.) 

A  more  than  usually  good  German  reading  book  is  Im 
Vaterland,  by  Paul  Valentine  Bacon.  It  consists  of  idiomatic 
dialogues  on  everyday  topics,  and  it  covers  the  whole  field 
of  German  life  and  interest.  (Boston:  Allyn  &  Bacon, 
1910.  414  p.  $1.25.) 

In  Macmillan’s  Pocket  American  and  English  Classics 
there  have  recently  appeared  an  edition  of  Conington’s 
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jEneid  and  one  of  Thoreau’s  Walden.  (New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Co.,  1910.  25c.) 

In  Standard  English  Classics  there  have  just  come  from 
the  press  an  edition  of  Bunyan’s  Grace  abounding  and  a 
volume  containing  Gray’s  Elegy  and  Goldsmith’s  Deserted 
village.  (Boston:  Ginn  &  Co.,  1910.  35c.,  25c.  respec¬ 

tively.) 

College  students  of  German  will  find  Collitz’s  Selections 
from  early  German  literature  exceedingly  useful.  The  ma¬ 
terial  brought  together  is  not  usually  found  in  so  accessible 
a  fonn.  (New  York:  The  American  Book  Company,  1910. 
285  p.  $1.00.) 

Two  good  reading  books  for  German  students  in  the 
early  stage  of  their  career  are  Roth’s  Ein  nordischer  Held 
and  Gerstacker’s  Germelshausen.  Both  are  excellently  suited 
for  school  use.  (New  York:  The  American  Book  Company, 
1910.  35c.  each.) 

A  capital  textbook  of  Plane  geometry  with  well  selected 
problems  and  a  number  of  interesting  applications  is  that 
by  Professors  Slaught  and  Lennes,  newly  published.  (Bos¬ 
ton:  Allyn  &  Bacon,  1910.  280 p.  $1.00.) 

Dr.  William  J.  Taylor  of  the  Brooklyn  Training  School 
has  brought  together  a  syllabus  of  the  history  of  education 
which  will  be  found  more  useful  by  training  class  students 
than  by  those  who  go  more  thoroly  into  the  subject  in  uni¬ 
versities.  (Boston:  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  1909.  147 p- 

$1.00.) 

The  best  known  work  of  Valera  is  the  philosophical  novel 
entitled  Pepita  Jimenez.  A  school  edition  of  it  has  been 
made  by  Professor  Cusachs  of  Annapolis.  (American  Book 
Company,  1910.  352  p.  90c.) 

Provided  the  excellent  little  volume  The  elements  of 
English  versification  by  Professor  Bright  of  the  Johns  Hop¬ 
kins  University  and  Dr.  Miller  of  the  University  of  Mis¬ 
souri  does  not  tempt  too  many  young  Americans  to  write 
poetry,  we  shall  be  glad  to  see  it  widely  studied  as  an 
authoritative  guide  to  the  construction  of  English  verse. 
(Boston:  Ginn  &  Co.,  1910.  166 p.  80c.) 
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Idols  of  education  by  Professor  Gayley  of  the  University 
of  California  is  a  gay  and  joyous  book.  It  swings  the  big 
stick  of  criticism  in  splendid  fashion,  and  abounds  in  good 
writing.  Not  all  of  its  conclusions  seem  to  us  justified,  but 
it  may  well  be  read  and  pondered,  particularly  by  the  slug¬ 
gish-minded.  (New  York:  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  1910. 
i8ip.  50c.) 

A  new  elementary  book  in  algebra  entitled  First  course  in 
algebra  is  the  work  of  Professor  Hawks  of  Yale  University 
in  cooperation  with  two  instructors  in  mathematics  in  the 
Central  High  School  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.  There  has  gone 
into  the  making  of  the  book  an  accurate  acquaintance  with 
the  educational  developments  of  the  past  decade.  The 
exercises  are  practical  and  not  unduly  difficult.  There  is  a 
large  use  of  graphs.  An  interesting  feature  of  the  book  is 
furnished  by  the  portraits  of  distinguished  mathematicians 
which  may  well  be  made  familiar  to  students  as  young  as 
those  who  will  use  this  book.  (Boston:  Ginn  &  Co.,  1910. 
vii+334P.  $1.00.) 

An  attractive  setting-out  of  the  legend  of  the  Swan 
Knight  is  contained  in  The  tzvo  knights  of  the  swan  by 
Robert  Jaffray.  Students  of  literature  and  history  will  be 
delighted  with  this  recital,  excellently  illustrated,  of  a  great 
European  legend.  (New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  1910. 
122  p.  $1.25.) 

The  Riverside  Literature  Series  has  been  recently  en¬ 
larged  by  an  edition  of  Mrs.  Gaskell’s  Cranford,  a  book  of 
never  ending  charm.  The  editor  is  Mr.  H.  E.  Coblentz  of 
the  South  Division  High  School  at  Milwaukee,  Wis.  (Bos¬ 
ton:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1910.  280  p.  40c.) 

Professor  John  M.  Gillette  of  the  University  of  North 
Dakota  has  written  an  interesting,  but  not  particularly  pro¬ 
found,  book  entitled  Vocational  education  in  which  he  sets 
out  in  summary  form  the  development  of  vocational  train¬ 
ing  and  its  many  manifestations  in  modern  and  contemporary 
life  and  thought.  The  book  is  suggestive  rather  than  satis¬ 
fying.  (New  York:  American  Book  Company,  1910.  311  p. 
$1.00.) 
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The  professor  of  rhetoric  and  of  public  speaking  at 
Colgate  University,  Mr.  Ralph  W.  Thomas,  now  a  member 
of  the  State  Senate,  has  made  a  very  attractive  and  prac¬ 
tical  Manual  of  debate.  The  selections  and  analyses  are  very 
good,  and  the  outlined  briefs  of  much  practical  value.  (New 
York:  American  Book  Company,  1910.  224  p.  80c.) 

Dr.  G.  E.  Partridge,  formerly  lecturer  in  Clark  Uni¬ 
versity,  has  put  a  good  deal  of  material  into  small  compass 
in  his  book  entitled  Outline  of  individual  study.  Teachers 
of  psychology,  particularly  those  in  normal  schools,  will  get 
a  good  deal  of  practical  helpfulness  from  this  book.  (New 
York:  Sturgis  &  Walton  Company,  1910.  240  p.  $1.25.) 

We  are  constantly  astonished  at  the  number,  variety,  and 
excellence  of  the  reading  books  issued  *in  this  country  for 
students  of  French  and  German.  A  new  type  of  book,  and 
an  excellent  one,  is  entitled  German  students'  manual  by 
Professor  Holzwarth  of  Syracuse  University.  In  form  it 
is  an  outline  history  of  German  literature,  but  it  includes 
also  a  review  of  the  German  |>eople,  their  history  and  many 
of  their  characteristics.  (New  York:  American  Book  Com¬ 
pany,  1910.  245  p.  $1.00.) 

We  have  received  the  annual  volume,  1910-1911,  of  The 
schoolmasters'  year-book  and  directory,  which  gives  the 
fullest  possible  information,  well  classified,  regarding  second¬ 
ary  education  in  England  and  Wales.  The  book  is  as 
valuable  in  its  way,  and  for  its  field,  as  is  Minerva  for  the 
student  of  university  education.  (London:  Swan  Sonnen- 
schein  &  Co.,  1910.  448-I-700P.) 

As  an  outgrowth  of  the  International  encyclopedia,  the 
International  year  book  was  established  some  time  since  by 
the  publishers  of  the  Encyclopedia  for  the  purpose  of  making 
a  comi>endious  record  of  current  history  and  biography. 
The  book  abounds  in  valuable  material  accurately  presented. 

(New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  1910.  792  p.  $5.0x5.) 

In  the  Country  Life  Series,  to  which  we  have  previously 
called  attention,  a  new  volume  has  appeared,  Soil  fertility 
and  permanent  agriculture,  by  Professor  Cyril  G.  Hopkins 
of  the  University  of  Illinois.  In  this  Review  there  is  no 
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opportunity  for  the  technical  examination  of  this  volume, 
but  as  a  contribution  to  the  apparatus  of  instruction  in 
colleges  of  agriculture,  its  practical  value  is  apparent.  (Bos¬ 
ton:  Ginn  &  Co.,  1910.  653  p.  $2.75.) 

A  unique  book  and  one  that  as  a  work  of  reference  must 
be  often  appealed  to  is  The  humane  movement  by  Professor 
Roswell  .C.  McCrea.  The  author  has  prepared  it  as  a  report 
for  the  Trustees  of  Columbia  University  on  the  basis  of 
the  Henry  Bergh  Foundation  for  the  promotion  of  humane 
education  in  that  institution.  There  is  here  brought  to¬ 
gether  for  the  first  time  a  full  and  well  classified  account  of 
tlie  history  and  organization  of  undertakings  to  promote  the 
humane  treatment  of  animals  and  children,  and  a  summary 
of  the  legislation  adapted  to  the  same  end.  The  volume,  tho 
not  large,  is  substantially  a  cyclopedia  of  the  field  which 
it  covers.  (New  York:  Columbia  University  Press,  1910. 
444  p.  $2.00.) 

A  dissertation,  written  by  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  philosophy,  that  has  much  more  general  interest 
than  such  writing  usually  possesses,  is  Miss  Barnette  Miller’s 
Leigh  Hunt.  It  is  a  well  conceived  and  well  executed 
literary  study.  (New  York:  Columbia  University  Press, 
1910.  169  p.  $1.50.) 

Dr.  Fletcher  Durell  of  the  Lawrenceville  School  is  the 
author  of  a  very  practical  and  well  made  Plane  trigo¬ 
nometry.  We  notice  a  number  of  interesting  and  helpful 
illustrations.  (New  York:  Charles  E.  Merrill  Company, 
1910.  184+1 14  p.  $1-25.) 

English  as  we  speak  it  in  Ireland,  by  Dr.  P.  W.  Joyce, 
is  a  really  fascinating  book  for  the  interested  student  of 
language.  It  is  filled  with  attractive  anecdotes  and  illustra¬ 
tions,  and  opens  up  a  little  known  field  of  contemporary 
linguistic  study.  (London:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1910. 
356  p.  2S.  6d.) 

We  find  nothing  especially  characteristic  or  novel  in 
Eletnents  of  algebra  by  Dr.  Alfred  Schultze  of  the  New 
York  City  High  School  of  Commerce.  (New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Company,  1910.  309  p.  85c.) 
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We  welcome  with  joy  and  thanksgiving  Gilbert  Murray’s 
charming  rendering  of  Iphigenia  in  Tatiris.  Professor  Mur¬ 
ray’s  well  known  translations  from  the  Greek  are,  like  those 
of  Dr.  Jowett,  themselves  literature.  This  delightful  little 
volume  ought  to  be  read  by  every  lover  of  letters.  (New 
York:  Oxford  University  Press — American  branch — 1910. 
105  p.  90c.) 

Mr.  J.  W.  Red  way,  whose  geographical  writings  are  well 
known,  has  made  in  his  All  around  Asia  a  thoroly  good 
book  for  supplementary  reading.  The  illustrations  are  par¬ 
ticularly  fortunate.  (New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons, 
1910.  313  p.  60c.) 

A  new  school  history  of  the  United  States  which,  like 
so  many  other  new  schoolbooks,  appears  to  be  made  to  sell 
without  any  particular  reason  for  its  existence  otherwise,  is 
S.  E.  Forman’s  History  of  the  United  States.  (New  York: 
The  Century  Company,  1910.  419-l-lxxi  p.  $1.00.) 

Mr.  Bardeen  is  always  doing  good  and  interesting  things, 
a’xl  in  publishing  Fifty  fables  for  teachers  he  has  again  put 
the  reading  public  under  obligations  to  him.  His  own  char¬ 
acteristic  touches  are  to  be  found  thruout  the  volume. 
(Syracuse:  C.  W.  Bardeen,  1910.  164  p.  $1.00.) 

The  mystery  of  life  by  A.  Noel  Roberts  strikes  us  as  a 
wliolly  unnecessary  publication.  After  several  attempts,  we 
liave  given  up  trying  to  find  out  what  it  is  about.  (London: 
Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Triibner  &  Co.,  1910.  219  p.  is.) 
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NOTES  AND  NEWS 

Comparative  steady  widening  of  the  field  of  Amer- 

Study  of  ican  scholarship  in  all  that  pertains  to  educa- 

Education  tional  theory  and  practise  should  not  escape 

observ^ation  and  record.  The  interchange  of  secondary  school 
teachers,  carried  on  by  the  cooperation  of  the  Prussian  Min¬ 
istry  of  Public  Instruction  and  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  has 
already  been  helpful  in  high  degree.  The  increasingly 
numerous  visits  of  European  scholars  to  America,  and  their 
active  participation  in  our  academic  life,  have  exerted  beneficial 
and  widespread  influence.  All  this  has  now  been  carried  still  |j 

farther  forward  by  the  estab’ishment  at  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  of  a  chair  for  the  comparative  study  of 
educational  systems.  The  first  incumbent  of  the  chair  is 
Professor  F.  E.  Farrington,  formerly  associated  with  the 
University  of  California,  and  later  with  the  University  of 
Texas.  For  one-half  of  each  academic  year  Professor 
Farrington  is  to  be  abroad  studying  elementary  schools,  sec¬ 
ondary  schools  and  universities,  and  collecting  new  material 
for  the  equipment  of  his  department.  In  connection  with 
Professor  Farrington’s  work,  a  numl>er  of  traveling  fellow¬ 
ships  have  been  established  and  the  Fellows  appointed  will 
be  given  opportunity  to  study  at  first  hand  the  methods  of 
education  and  instruction  that  are  characteristic  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  civilized  nations.  The  work  of  these  Fellows  will  begin 
in  France,  England  and  Gemiany,  but  it  will  be  rapidly  ex¬ 
tended,  as  opportunity  may  offer,  to  other  countries  as  well. 

This  entire  undertaking  is  significant  and  in  high  degree 
commendable.  It  will  in  time  train  up  for  us  a  group  of 
American  scholars  who  will  help  us  to  profit  by  what  is  best 
in  the  world’s  experience. 
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